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THE DECAY OF PARLIAMENT. 


IS IT TEMPORARY OR PERMANENT? 


A Goop deal has been said and written lately on the decay of 
Parliament, which we are told has lost its former influence and 
power in the constituencies, and is now quite incompetent to cope 
with the business of the country which it represents at Westminster. 
While admitting a large percentage of truth in both these state- 
ments, we may, however, differ somewhat as to the cause of decay 
and also as to the remedy, if any. 

With regard to the statement that Parliament has lost influence, 
and much of the respect in which it was formerly held in the country, 
it may be fairly claimed that this, if true, is only temporary and 
. transitory, being, in fact, merely the natural consequence following 
the extraordinary length of time during which one great State party 
has occupied the Treasury benches—so long a time, indeed, that even 
its own supporters appear to have grown callous of its fate, while 
the country itself exhibits a perhaps not unnatural curiosity to see 
what the other side can do, 

Though this surmise may be correct so far as it goes, there is, 
unfortunately, a well-grounded suspicion, that a bold and not alto- 
gether unsuccessful attempt has been made lately on the part of 
the Prime Minister, to over-ride and set aside the judgment of the 
House of Commons, relying on the still large majority of his party 
to support him in curtailing debate on all Government measures, 
while using the closure whenever convenient, to stifle inconvenient 
discussion on the policy of the Cabinet. It is believed by some 
that the real desire of the Prime Minister is to belittle the House of 
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Commons in the eyes of the country, in order that more power may 
be concentrated in the Cabinet itself, which, unfortunately, as we 
know, has lately been recruited more in the interests of the party 
in power than in those of the country it is supposed to repre- 
sent. There must, indeed, be something radically wrong with a 
Government which finds it periodically necessary to shed its best 
and ablest colleagues in order to keep in power; the more so, 
too, now that the somewhat lengthy list of thinnings includes such 
men as the Duke of Devonshire, Lord George Hamilton, Mr. Ritchie, 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and Mr. George Wyndham, while even 
Lord Curzon must now be added to the list. But, granted that this 
is so, there remain other and more general reasons which must first 
be taken into account, which are surely tending towards this domi- 
nation of the Cabinet, and the making of its will supreme over the 
judgment of the House of Commons, and which certainly deserve 
the closest scrutiny on the part of the country at large. It is now 
universally recognised that if the House is to get through a fraction 
even of the essential work of a Session, within the limited time at 
present at the disposal of Parliament, discussion must be shortened 
even on the most vital and important questions; and, inasmuch 
as Government business naturally takes precedence, there remains 
hardly any time at all for private members and private measures. 
Now with regard to the congestion of business which has become 
chronic, can nothing be done to relieve it? Can nothing be done 
to alter the hours of work and lengthen the duration of Sessions to 
a more sensible period? It must be obvious to all who reflect a 
moment, that the present nocturnal sittings of the House during 
which the greater part of its work is done, were originally arranged, 
not so much in the interests of the country, as to suit the con- 
venience of members themselves; and, although the work of 
governing the country is admittedly the most important business 
men can engage in, we find Parliament alone, of all other great 
business concerns, carrying on és work during hours when no other 
important work is ever carried on the whole world over. All other 
great business concerns carry on their work during those hours of 
daylight which nature and experience alike have decreed as the 
best for strenuous labour of any kind, either mental or physical. 
But here we have the extraordinary spectacle of a House of Commons, 
which admittedly carries on the most important of all businesses, 
doing its work in the main between sunset and sunrise, and some- 
times long after that. How can men possibly be expected to do 
their best work during those hours of the night when they ought 
to be asleep, continued, too, as it is for seven months of the year ? 
Is it really to be wondered at, if at the end of six years or so, 0 
members are quite stale, and the country dissatisfied with the lack of 8 
legislation? In what other great business concerns would it be 
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possible to find one of its members pouring forth a perfervid diatribe 
in the early morning hours to half-empty benches, on which may be 
seen a thin sprinkling of recumbent forms at all angles of repose, 
and not uncommonly at full length, vainly trying to forget the 
drowsy voice haranguing them, and permit tired nature to recruit 
exhausted energies, which it is so necessary to keep fresh and fit 
if good intellectual work is to be done at all? What would be 
thought if all the great banking houses, for instance, were to carry 
on their work during these midnight hours? It would be said, and 
with truth, that either the work was only half done, or that it was 
necessarily badly and incompletely done. But why should not this 
apply equally to the House of Commons, which transacts the highest 
and most important work of all ? 

Again: Is it not a fact that, after deducting time wasted in 
opening Parliament—time wasted (often needlessly and unprofit- 
ably) over the debate on the Address—Budget and necessary 
Supply—not to mention the usual Easter and Whitsuntide holidays, 
and the necessary time which must be devoted later on to the 
winding-up of the Session ; is it not a fact that there remain but 
little more than two short months in which to carry out the 
entire legislation of the Session as mapped out in the Speech 
from the Throne? Yet this goes on year after year; and little 
wonder that the country has at last woke up and is beginning 
to resent it. Even the short time available for legislation is for 
the most part wasted in party efforts to gain party triumphs, or to 
negative proposed legislation, rather than devoted to the carrying 
out of the real work and wishes of the country. Under existing con- 
ditions it may be said without exaygeration that it is an absolute 
impossibility for any Government to carry outa quarter of the legis- 
lation necessary, in the time now at the disposal of the House 
of Commons; while the Speech from the Throne has come to be 
regarded more as a party programme than one meant to be seriously 
grappled with and got through. 

And the remedy ? Shorter Parliaments of three, or at the most, 
four years duration—and Sessions lasting throughout the entire 
year; with suitably distributed holidays throughout the year, and 
with Saturdays to Mondays free. This, with the hours of business 
confined to the usual business hours, between 9 A.M. and 5 P.M., 
should reasonably suffice to get through the entire work of the 
House of Commons, if it is ever to be possible to do so without 
some devolution of its powers in the case of Scotland, Wales and 
Ireland. 

There is, perhaps, yet another reason for the decay of Parlia- 
ment, viz., that the House of Commons is not at the present time 
sufficiently representative of the many different interests in the 
country, representing as it does, in the main, but two, viz., land-' 
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owners and lawyers ; while others who should be represented remain 
totally unrepresented. 

And it might be worth consideration in any future scheme of re- 
distribution whether some provision cannot be made whereby a 
greater number of interests and professions shall find representation 
in the House of Commons in proportion to their importance, even 
though this should entail treating the whole country as one large 
constituency. Further: it should be enacted that on all vital ques- 
tions, such as the making or ending of war; alteration in, or amend- 
ment of, the Constitution; which might conceivably arise some years 
after a general election—the nation should be directly consulted 
through some scheme of referendum, which would finally settle the 
questions in dispute regardless of party politics. 

It has been said that shorter Parliaments would mvan the passing 
of hasty and ill-considered measures ; but, if the whole year were 
devoted to Parliamentary work as suggested above, this argument 
at once falls to the ground. 

There is, unfortunately, only too much reason to believe that men 
have been appointed lately to important posts in the Cabinet, not 
so much because they were the best men to serve the country, as 
because they were the safest party men. And the present tendency 
in the House of Commons is, undoubtedly, to stifle all independent 
thinking and judgment on the part of private members, by the 
Government; who are thus gradually and insidiously turning the 
House of Commons into a mere reflex and puppet of the Cabinet. 

The decay of Parliament, which we believe is only temporary and 
transitory, is undoubtedly due in a very large measure to the exag- 
gerated importance of party cohesion and party government, which 
is forcing the government of the country more and more into the 
hands of the Cabinet. If members of the Cabinet were non-party 
men, no great harm would result ; but it is hardly too much to say 
that the present Government can only keep itself in power by part- 
ing with its ablest men, who are known to have placed the interests 
of their constituents before those of party. 

The remedy must be sought—so long as we adhere to a system 
of party government in this country—in shorter Parliaments and 
longer Sessions, by which the Cabinet will be kept in finer and closer. 
touch with the country; daylight must replace midnight hours in 
which to carry on the work of the House of Commons; while the 
country itself must see to it that it returns those men only to repre- 
sent it in the Cabinet, who will ~place the interests of the country 
before the, at present, much too exaggerated interests of party. 


Dupiey S. A. Cosby. 
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PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


‘THE question before the electors at the next General Election will 
be the question of Tariff Reform.” So spake an Under-Secretary 
the other day when addressing his constituents, and so for a long 
time past have most of the Government candidates been saying, 
especially those who are of Mr. Chamberlain’s way of thinking. 
This “question,” however, does not rest entirely with them. It takes 
two parties to make a bargain, and, although no one denies the 
Conservative party the right to lay before the country whatever pro- 
gramme they choose, they cannot per contra limit the Opposition in 
this direction, especially at a time when—as appears to the majority 
of them—so many necessary domestic reforms are pressing them- 
selves upon public attention. _ 

What, then, is to prevent the Liberals replying to the question, 
“ Shall we change our commercial policy?” with this other question, 
“ Shall we enlarge the franchise?” It is this latter query that I 
propose to make the subject of the present article. 

Now, it seems, at first glance, somewhat astounding that, with an 
ever-increasing working-class population—and with one, moreover, 
that is becoming more and more educated—this subject should have 
been entirely left out in the cold for upwards of twenty years, and 
this, too, although it is neither democratic, nor even, strictly speak- 
ing, political, but simply an affair of common justice. It is to be 
earnestly hoped, therefore, that the Liberal party will no longer 
hesitate to take the matter up at the earliest possible opportunity— 
that is to say, the next time they come into power, and that they 
will make it a party cry at the next General Election. Here, how- 
ever, let me state that I have no intention of playing the partisan, 
. but that I wish impartially to deal with both sides of the question 
—as it affects either party—and rigidly to adhere to facts. 

Now, when it is remembered that the Conservative party has been 
in power nearly the whole of the last twenty years, one’s natural 
astonishment at the slowness of the progress made in the direction 
of Parliamentary reform is partly explained away, for have not Con- 
servatives almost invariably looked askance at such changes? Add 
to this the justification of the end by the means, in that the Tory 
working-man voter, created by Mr. Disraeli in 1867, has during the 
same period voted “solid” for the party to whom he owes his vote. 
The case is different with the Liberal party. They lost a great 
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opportunity in 1895— if not in 1900 also—by not bringing forward 
the franchise question again, preferring, apparently, to sacrifice it 
to Home Rule. Now, however, there seems to be a renewed oppor- 
tunity for redeeming the mistake, and, indeed, what “ plank” is 
better than this franchise question, or what one is there, forsooth, 
likely to supersede it? At present the two chief items in the poli- 
tical programme are the Licensing and the Education questions, but 
neither of them, as formulated by the Opposition, appears to be 
either a very important or a very popular one. However necessary 
another Licensing Bill may be, the following facts should never be 
forgotten, viz., that (1) Brewers are not generally unpopular ; (2) 
Publicans are generally popular; (3) Beer is everywhere popular ; 
and (4) Liberal legislation can neither say, nor do, anything to alter 
such popularity. Then, again, as to Education. It is much to be 
feared that, if too much time is devoted to it, we shall once more 
be landed in the misty realms of those never-ending religious and 
denominational squabbles which did so much to retard all social and 
parliamentary legislation from the Revolution to the Catholic Eman- 
cipation Act. Further, this class of legislation always has one 
great drawback, viz., that it is neither positive nor original, being 
merely designed to upset what has been previously undertaken by 
the opposite party. And once more. One result of this will, of 
course, be that the Conservative party can pretty well put a stop 
for ever to positive Liberal legislation by simply setting a trap for 
their opponents such as they know they will always fall into. Far 
be it from me to deny the necessity of such measures. What I 
earnestly hope for is this, that they will not be allowed to bar and 
block the way to the great and still more necessary reform that 
heads this article. 

So much for the negative aspect of the question. Let me now 
turn to its positive side, and set forth the advantages likely to 
accrue to the Liberal Party by making Parliamentary Reform their 
main “ plank” and loudest “ party cry.” The following appear 
to be the principal ones : 

(1) The very expression, Parliamentary Reform, is the finest rally 
cry there is. As the Tariff Reformers have discovered, there is a 
ring about this word reform that cannot be mistaken. Moreover, 
reform is always popular, Offer a man a taxed loaf with one hand, 
and a vote with the other, and see which he will take. 

(2) A Reform Bill of the nature proposed would provide the 
requisite machinery for returning a party to power. The Liberal 
Party can never expect to remain long in office if such machinery 
is lacking or out of order; how can they, if from 20 to 25 per 
cent. of their electors are without a vote? 

(8) It is a matter of pure justice to the British workman—to 
those, that is to say, who nominally obtained the vote by the Bills 
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of 1867 and 1884, and were then informed that they could only 
have it if they always remained in the same house—at least, in that 
particular division. 

(4) An immense point. The principle of Parliamentary Reform 
is one on which all sections of the Opposition are agreed and can 
unite—Liberal, Irish, Labour and Independent Members; in fact, 
it is one which, properly concreted, very few Conservatives would 
oppose, so that it would have the additional advantage of not being 
delayed in the House of Commons. The Opposition, if any, would 
come from the Lords—but of this later. 

(5) It would prove a big measure, the principle of which every 
elector would understand. : 

Before proceeding further, however, and in connection with my 
previous remarks under head (2), I should like to put to the Liberal 
leaders in particular, and to the Liberal party generally, this one 
question : “‘Are they satisfied with the way in which the bye- 
elections have been going since the famous pronouncement of May, 
1903, or are they not?” In other words: “ Have these elections 
been altogether satisfactory from tbe Liberal point of view?” Let 
me take a rapid glance at some of them. Commencing, then, with the 
Metropolis, there have been three bye-elections here since May 1903 
—Lewisham, Dulwich and Mile End. All these have been held by 
the Government, and two of them by majorities of four figures each. 
The third—a working-class constituency, it is true—was only held 
by a majority of 78, but this is a bigger majority than was obtained 
by the Liberals in the adjoining constituency of Whitechapel, 
which was one of the only two divisions of the same constituency 
as Mile End (the Tower Hamlets) that went the other way. In 
Birmingham there has been a bye-election, and the Conservatives 
have held the seat by a majority of over three thousand. In Lan- 
cashire, Lord Stanley was returned by a majority of four figures. 
Chatham—a working-class constituency—was held by a majority 
of 521. In South Hampshire, where there was a contest in 1900, 
a “walk over” is allowed at a bye-election, and the same remark 
applies to an Irish constituency (Londonderry), although at the 
General Election the Conservative majority was only 57. As a set- 
off to these results, in no less than five seats wrested by the 
Liberals from the Government the majority was under 200. Two 
other seats—Devonport and South-West Lanarkshire—have simply 
reverted to what they were in 1900, after being held by the Govern- 
ment for a year or two. But this is not all. There is one point 
involving two typical cases that cannot be passed over. ‘I'he point 
is this, that some of the most remarkable cases of Liberal victories 
(involving two typical ones) occurred before, and not after, May 
1908. Undoubtedly the most important Liberal victory since 1900 
was that at Woolwich, a seat which had never since the Home Rule 
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split returned a Liberal, and which in March 1903 was won by Mr. 
Crooks by a majority of 3229. The other case was in Sussex. Two 
bye-elections have taken place in this county. The last (last winter) 
was held by the Government by a majority of 784. The other was 
in 1903, but before the Fiscal Question arose, and ¢hat was won by 
the Liberals, 

Meanwhile, there are at present in the House of Commons, on the 
Conservative side, no less than 136 members sitting who were re- 
turned unopposed, and eleven of these sit for Irish seats. It has 
been a tradition of the Liberal party not to be satisfied with 
mediocrity. In old days the best was good enough for them, and 
the best alone. And so it may be again. But how can they expect 
it whilst the machinery is out of gear ? 

Toresume. Thecase for Parliamentary Reform is ‘ripe, and it 
is astir. The Socialists are agitating for Universal Suffrage for 
every one over 21. Redistribution is in the air. Several Liberal 
speakers have mentioned Registration reform. And so on, and 
80 On. 

But enough. As I have already stated, this article was never 
intended to be written on party lines, and so I turn, with an un- 
biassed mind, from the Liberals to the Tories. In which latter 
reference, and at the outset, it must, of course, be admitted that, 
on the whole, an extension of the franchise would be favourable 
rather to the Liberal than to the Conservative party, especially if 
the former undertook the reform, But, after all, there is probably 
not much difference. Each party gains at times enormously by it, 
and it is perfectly certain that, if fresh Radical working-men voters 
are created, the other side cannot afford to do without fresh Con- 
servative ones. The matter, at any rate, seems quite worth while 
the Conservative party’s consideration. So thought Mr. Disraeli— 
no bad judge of his party’s needs, and a great diviner of human 
motives. But thirty-eight years have elapsed since then, and the 
time has arrived for creating fresh Conservative workiug-men. In 
any case, the Liberal party cannot afford to lose the opportunity. 
A glance at former Reform Bills will at once reveal this. The 
Bill of 1832 was theirs entirely, as was also the Bill of 1884. The 
first of these marks the commencement of that Liberal reign which, 
with one interval, lasted till 1874. The last Bill might have 
given them a fresh lease of power but for the Home Rule split. 
The second Bill was Mr. Disraeli’s, but he could never have carried 
it without the assistance of the Liberals, even if the inception of 
the measure was not theirs. Some of the Conservative party 
made the great mistake of pouring invective upon the new voters 
and on their own Bill. Nodoubt they felt what they said, but it 
was most ill-advised just as the newly-enfranchised were about to 
exercise their power—a tactical blunder. To the Liberal party, 
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on the whole, therefore, is due whatever credit is to be given for 
the present basis of the franchise. 

It remains just briefly to consider the scope of the proposed 
measure. This should be as simple as possible, compatibly with a 
broadening of the basis of the electorate. To overload it would be 
its ruin. The simpler it is, the easier will be its passage through 
the Lower House. It might, however—and, indeed, should—be 
made to include a reform in registration in the same Bill, and yet 
remain a comparatively simple and non-contentious measure. No 
Liberal or Conservative seriously proposes to enfranchise every 
one over 21 years of age, for such an enfranchisement would 
include paupers, convicts, and lunatics. On the other hand, there 
seems to be no adequate reason why peers should any longer be 
debarred the franchise. They frequently voted at elections up to 
1699. In that year Colonel Montagu having been returned for 
Malden bya majority of 1, and it having been discovered that one 
or two peers were amongst the electors, their votes were allowed, 
but immediately afterwards an Act was passed preventing them 
from voting in future. 

The Bill for which I am now pleading in this article might con- 
tain two principal clauses, the one abolishing the absurd rule which 
prevents a man from crossing the street if he does not wish to lose 
his vote, and which should at least extend the residence from the 
house to the division (if not to the borough or constituency) in 
which he lodges. In London, and in most of the great cities, it is, 
of course, the case that a very large number of persons who would 
otherwise possess the suffrage (amongst the working classes) cannot 
possibly be expected to lodge for twelve months under the same 
roof, and thus a large number of honest and respectable citizens are 
continually deprived of it. The other important clause should (as 
above stated) deal with registration. By this the register for super- 
vision, &c., might easily be limited to one month—say, the month 
of October—after which it should be open for registration again. It 
has been calculated that, by the insertion of two such clauses, about 
a million voters might be added to the electorate, 

Surely, a moderate Bill like this should have no difficulty in pass- 
ing the Commons. The difficulty, if any, would probably arise in 
the Lords, who might turn out the registration portion of it. In which 
case the remainder of the Bill should be allowed to become law, and 
the rejected part be presented to the Upper House the following 
year in the form of a Registration Bill, when, on this second 
attempt, it would probably be allowed to pass. 


BYRON. 
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MODERN THEORIES OF THE BALANCE 
OF TRADE. 


THE comparative lull that has taken place in the fiscal controversy, 
however irksome to the political partisans of either side, has, from 
the point of view of the economist, certain compensating advantages. 
Issues have been sifted and defined in the war of opposing factions, 
and the wider problems involved may be discussed with greater 
thoroughness and less heat than was possible in the first stages of the 
‘“‘inguiry.” It may not, therefore, be considered inopportune at the 
present time to sum up some of the results of the controversy as 
affecting that perenially interesting question, the Balance of Trade, 
or the interrelation of Exports and Imports. 

‘‘ With England as she has been for some centuries, the notion 
that imports are paid for by money which might otherwise be spent 
at home is the crudest of popular fallacies, and ought no longer to 
need refutation.” Such is the important admission as to the truth 
of a cardinal doctrine in economics made by Professor W. J. Ashley, 
perhaps the most formidable assailant of the orthodox free-traders, 
who is, of course, far too skilled an economist to assent for an instant 
to the popular dread of an excess of imports. The fact remains, 
however, that the “crudest of popular fallacies” still sways innu- 
merable minds, and no one interested in the fiscal controversy can 
be unaware that it has done, and is still doing, much to swell the 
ranks of the party that admiringly defers to Professor Ashley's 
authority. Before an ordinary political meeting such a statement as 
that “the balance of trade against England (by which is meant imports 
in excess of exports) is 180 millions sterling” is unblushingly made 
with great effect by parliamentary candidates receiving the support 
of the Tariff Reform League. Professor Ashley, no doubt, laments 
these unjustifiable asseverations, but he can hardly maintain that the 
League disdains to employ them, 

It may, perhaps, be worth while to consider what it is that 
hinders the popular acceptation of the orthodox doctrine of inter- 
national trade; why, as some one has put it, many people hold that 
to receive more than we give is a ruinous proceeding. It is only too 
easy thus to dismiss the matter with an epigram, and to laugh at 
‘« Protectionist fallacies.” The wisdom of such a course is doubtful. 
The facts of international exchange are difficult even for the specialist 
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to grasp, and it is at once more profitable and a harder task to 
explain the reasons for prevailing misconceptions. 

Now it is, strictly speaking, inaccurate to say, as is often said, 
that the excess of imports is made up of (1) charges for freight, 
insurance, &c., and (2) interest on capital loaned abroad. The better 
form of statement is that given by Lord Goschen in a speech last 
year, who amplified the first heading into (1) “‘ freight, insurance, and 
profits.” Even this pronouncement as it stands rather slurs over the 
fact (though it is really stated in the word “ profits”) that a certain 
amount of excess of imports over exports is absolutely necessary to 
a country like Great Britain, if trade is not to be carried on at a 
loss.! his is the truth which Free Trade controversialists seeni to 
me not sufficiently to inculcate, though Mr. Chioaza Money has 
really stated it when he says boldly “imports are our gains in foreign 
trade.” The fact may be graphically put thus: Considering that 
England already imports more bullion than she exports, how else 
could the margin of profit come to her? No economist needs to be 
told that any inflow of gold or silver over the normal account re- 
quired for the circulation of the country would add nothing to its 
real wealth. The orthodox stereotyped statement, therefore, that 
exports always balance imports, perhaps requires revision. Regarded 
absolutely, the account no doubt balances; imports are paid for by 
exports visible and invisible. Regarded relatively, i.e., from the 
point of view of the contracting parties, each side, if it is a true 
bargain, values what it receives (imports) at more than what it gives 
(exports) ; and we may freely admit that in a normal foreign trade 
there is, and ought to be, an excess of the declared value of imports 
over the declared value of exports. 

The aim of this paper is to show that this is perfectly natural 
and necessary, but that it is also perfectly natural that it should not 
be clearly understood. In making my contention good, I must 
crave the indulgence of the reader, if a certain amount of well- 
known ground is covered. To obviate misunderstanding, it is 
sometimes advisable to be explicit, even at the risk of being plati- 
tudinous. 

Two main causes prevent the popular acceptation of the theory of 
international trade. (1) The fallacy of the “golden sovereign,” or 
the idea that only money is wealth. I believe it is not easy to 
realise to how great an extent this notion, though not of course in 
its crudest form, is stil! operative in the minds of even fairly well- 
informed controversialists. (2) False analogies drawn from retail 
trading, and a failure to understand the operation of bills of exchange, 
clearing-houses, and what may be called the “currency” of inter- 
national commerce. 


1 A better classification would therefore be: (1) Freight insurance, &c. ; (2) Inte- 
rest on foreign investments ; (3) Profits. 
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Now in estimating how much exactly of the excess in the British 
returns is due to freight, insurance, &c., and how much to interest 
on capital invested abroad, there is great difference of opinion. It 
is not always realised, as I have said, that there is no need to explain 
away the whole of the excess. Part comes normally under the head 
of profits. In 1902, according to the Board of Trade returns, the 
excess of imports over exports was £184,000,000. Let us assume, 
for purposes of argument, that the causes above mentioned accounted 
for by far the greater part of this excess, say, £174,000,000, but 
not the whole of it. There would remain about £10,000,000 worth 
of imports. How are they paid for? 

Three explanations may be put out of court. 

(1) By the export of bullion or specie. As already stated, the 
flow of the precious metals is inward, not outward. 

(2) By a shrinkage of capital through the sale of securities to 
foreign creditors. All available evidence makes against this sup- 
position. As a matter of fact, the interest paid to this country on 
foreign investmeuts has doubled during the past twenty years. 

(3) By the accumulation of indebtedness, involving large pay- 
raents of interest to foreign creditors, with the prospect that at 
some future date heavy claims will be presented which will bring 
about a financial crash. 

Sir Robert Giffen has effectively dealt with this third point—a 
favourite bogey of the economic alarmist—in a well-known passage,! 
and it may also be pointed out that, if true, it would result either in a 
large exportation of bullion or specie, which has not yet occurred, or 
a great stimulation of exports, as the only other way in which the 
interest could be paid. Further, it has always seemed to me that 
those who put forward this exp|+nation are under the domination of 
the common fallacy which speaks of a nation as trading with a nation. 
They forget that, in commerce at any rate, a nation is merely an 
aggregate of individuals, that foreign trade is carried on by innu- 
merable private firms, or merchants, all of whom, somehow or other, 
make their profit, or they would cease business. For a very short 
time, no doubt, an individual or a company may carry on at a loss, 
but such instances could not possibly affect any but, comparatively 
speaking, the smallest sums. 

What really happens, of course, is that the exports pay for the 
imports, owing to the special nature of international currency, in 
which, through the operation of bills of exchange, clearing houses, 
and the cancellation of indebtedness, the transmission of actual 
money is almost altogether avoided. Why does the average man 
look upon this as a disadvantage? Because, explicitly or implicitly, 
he has some such vision as this of what the figures mean: When 
he sees that imports are entered, say, at £100,000,000, and exports 


1 Economic Inquiries and Studies, vol. i. p. 309. 
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at £95,000,000, he conjures up a mental picture of the country 
exporting a certain amount of goods and receiving in exchang» 
cheques or specie for £95,000,000, while at the same time it imports 
other goods and sends away cheques and specie for £100,000,000. 
Net result, a deficit of £5,000,000. This visualisation is, of course, 
perversely, and yet not unnaturally, exactly the reverse of the facts. 
It would be much more accurate to look upon the transaction as 
follows: Goods to the value of £95,000,000 at home are taken 
abroad, and there sold at a profit for £100,000,000. This money 
is then invested in various commodities which the nation requires 
and brought home. Now this is what would actually occur if 
several steps in the operation were not eliminated by the means I 
have specified. The wheel has come full circle, and instead of a 
loss of £5,000,000 there is a gain of that amount. 

Bat this is not how the plain man sees it. ‘‘ I am in business,” 
wrote a correspondent in the Standard, “ and I want to know this. 
I import, or buy, £3000 worth of goods; I export, or sell, £2000. 
How am I doing good business?” The writer, of course, is mis- 
lead by a totally false analogy. To restate his instance so that it 
should be in accord with the phenomena of international trade, it 
must be put thus: “I export goods that have cost me £2000, and 
I sell them at a profit for £3000, wherewith I buy a variety of 
other articles that I require.” There is no doubt about the good 
business here. In retail trade the shopkeeper sells his goods 
for actual money, which he reconverts into commodities, food, 
clothing, house-rent, &c.; but, if he bartered them directly, he 
would see that, provided always he wants a profit, his ‘‘ imports,” 
i.¢., what he takes in, must exceed his ‘ exports,” i.¢., what he 
sends out. Through the agency of bills of exchange, book credits, 
&c., foreign trade practically becomes barter, the money medium is 
as far as possible eliminated. In retail transactions it is not 
eliminated, and as these are the only ones of which the ordinary man 
understands all the details, he founds analogies on them in reference 
to international dealings with disastrous results. 

The foregoing exposition may, perhaps, be considered too theo- 
retical. It is interesting, therefore, to take the concrete fact of an 
actual transaction. An instructive one was given some time ago by 
Mr. C. B. Brooke, in a letter to the Standard, in connection with 
the export of pig-iron to Australia: 


“1000 tons Scotch pig iron, free on board, Clyde, at 50s. per ton, 
£2500 (outward customs value); freight, 15s. per ton, £750; insurance 
and commission on purchase and resale, £87 10s.; total, £3337 10s. 
Settled by purchase and shipment of 80,100 lb. of ‘ greasy’ wool at 10d. 

r lb., free on board, £3337 10s.; freight to London, 4d. per lb., 
£166 17s. 6d.: insurance } per cent., £16 12s, 6d; total, £3521 (inward 
customs value). Difference between export declared value and impor 
declared value, 40% per cent.” 
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“ Here is seen,” adds Mr. Brooke pertinently, “a clear reason why 
imports must exceed exports in official statements of value, and it 
will be a sad day for us as a nation when this marked difference 
ceases.” The profit of the merchant in this particular instance 
is included in the words “commission on purchase and resaie.” 
Still more explicit is the instance quoted by Lord Goschen 
in his speech at the Guildhall last year, as supplied to him by the 
President of a French Chamber of Commerce : 


“‘T buy a thousand tons of iron or steel for building or other purposes, 
say, at £6 per ton, and I consign that to a colony or a foreign country at 
a cost of £6000. Freight at 25s. per ton equals £1250, making the cost, 
£7250, and I put the expense of insurance and my profit at £750, so that 
my agent sells the 1000 tons for £8000. Then he invests these £8000 
on the other side. They buy 2250 tons of wood, free on board, for £8000. 
Then he pays freight at 30s., or £3275, bringing the cost up to £11,275. 
Insurance and profit may be put down at £725, and the £6000 has been 
turned at the end into £12,000 net. The shipowner gets £4525 for 
freight, and the country is supposed to have lost £6000. This was because 
the exports were denoted at £6000, and the return value at £12,000 as 
imports... .” 


Mr. Felix Schuster put the same point in a slightly different way 
when he said, the difference between exports and imports is— 


“ much greater in appearance than in reality, because of the difference 
in values, the imports being charged at their value on arrival here, 
while the exports represent their value here, not the price at which 
they are eventually sold. The profits of owr merchants must be deducted 
from the value of the imports and added to that of our exports 
respectively.” 


So also Thorold Rogers, the practical economist par excellence, long 
ago declared that after various deductions (¢e.g., for freight, interest, 
&c.) had been made, 


“every country which has by course of time become fully settled, and in 
which a variety of operations are naturally and necessarily—not arti- 
ficially—carried on, will exhibit an excess of imports. The difference is 
due, a fair return being made of prices, to the profits which the traders 
make in their business.” 


In every way the theory stands the test of facts. We find, as 
Lord Goschen has pointed out, that “the aggregate of the imports 
of all countries enormously exceed the exports of all countries; ” 
and it is hardly sufficient to say, as is sometimes said, that this is 
simply because imports always, and exports never, include payment 
for freight. This is no doubt the main cause, but room must be 
left for the profit margin. Freight increases immensely the imports 
of a country with a great mercantile marine, but the fact should 
not be lost sight of that to a certain extent it has also a counter- 
balancing effect, and swells the exports of a country that has its 
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foreign trade conducted in non-native bottoms. To quote Thorold 
Rogers once again, “no country which depends for its carrying 
trade on other nations can show a large margin of imports over 
exports, unless indeed it is an extensive creditor of other nations.” 

It can hardly be necessary to point out that in all normal cases 
(i.e., where there are no special reasons to the contrary), we do find 
as a matter of fact that the imports of a country, whatever its fiscal 
policy, ¢.g., France and Germany, tend to exceed its exports. If 
the advocates of the extreme “ bleeding to death” theory were 
right, then the only two very prosperous great countries are 
America and India—a strange collocation, seeing that while no 
one denies the wealth of the former, the latter is notoriously one 
of the poorest in the world. The causes of the excess of exports 
in these two cases are of course well known, India pays a large 
sum, expressed in exports, as interest on capital invested within 
her territory, and in pensions for retired officials. America also 
pays much in interest, a great deal for freight, while a certain 
amount of the excess is due to expenditure by her citizens 
travelling abroad, less the expenditure of foreigners touring 
in the United States. It is also, of course, probable that to some 
extent Americans are now buying back securities which have long 
been held by foreign creditors ; in this case, the balance will tend 
to be redressed as time goes on. It is interesting to note that 
America often, as in 1904, exports more bullion than she imports, 
which must appear inexplicable to believers in the “ mercantile 
theory.” In spite of her excess of exports, she sends away gold to 
settle her transactions. It is not, of course, implied that America 
is trading at a loss. Her real imports qué imports, if we only 
knew them, would exceed her exports gud exports. If they do not, 
we may be well assured that profit comes to the American 
manufacturer at the expense of the American consumer, and there- 
fore ultimately to the detriment of the nation as a whole. 

But how, it may be asked, can we account for the fact that the 
excess of imports in the British returns tends steadily to increase ? 
The answer is that apart from other reasons it is what we should 
expect from the fact that Great Britain is the sole great Free- 
trading country in a Protectionist world. A certain margin of wealth 
constantly flows to our shores, just as water kept out in other direc- 
tions by dams and dykes, will collect in the hollow where there are 
no such impediments. As I have said elsewhere,” the constantly 
increasing excess of imports (after discounting concomitant causes)— 


“simply means that our products continually procure higher and higher 


1 It must also be remembered that American imports, no small percentage of the 
whole, do not, like ours, imply but disclaim the cost of carriage; for, as is natural 
under ad valorem duties, they are valued at the port of departure and not at their 
arrival. 

2 ** The Free Trade Position,” New Liberal Review, April 1904. 
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prices in the great markets of the globe, that our labour and skill 
command a larger and larger proportion of the labour and skill of 
others, and that it takes more.and more of the wealth of Protectionist 
countries to purchase an equal or even diminishing share of the goods 
we have to offer.” 


Here, however, a new point may be raised. Granted, the Tariff 
Reformer may say, that we are carrying on our foreign trade at an 
increasingly greater profit, is it not a fact that the trade itself 
shows a tendency to shrink, or at least to lessen its normal rate o 
progress? Exports, no doubt, procure a larger and larger share of 
imports, but is it a healthy feature that exports themselves do not 
increase so rapidly as those of foreign countries, May there not be 
a danger of England becoming, as some one predicted, a nation of 
rentiers living sluggishly upon imports sent in payment of their 
investments abroad ? 

This, no doubt, is a wider question, and it would be impossible 
within the compass of a single article to consider it exhaustively, 
but the lines on which the objection should be met may at least be 
indicated. 

First of all, it may be noted that imports rather than exports 
(in spite of the modern habit of looking mainly at the latter), should 
be taken as the standard. A nation requires a certain definite 
amount of commodities from abroad. ‘The less wealth it has to 
export to pay for these commodities, the greater amount of capital 
will be left over for investment in the home trade, which is always 
very much larger and more important than the foreign trade. It 
is estimated that so far as the working-classes are concerned, less 
than one fifth part of their wages is derived from the production 
of goods for exportation. An interesting confirmation of this 
contention appears in the statistics relating to employment, which 
show almost invariably that the years in which labour is most 
extensively employed are also the years in which most manufactured 
goods are imported. 

The second point to be made is, that it is only possible to con- 
sider the growth of our exports in any sense slow, by ignoring 
altogether the effect of the changes in prices. Mr. Ritchie cal- 
culates that, if exports for both periods are valued at the prices 
of 1902, our exports for 1898-1902 show an increase over those 
for 1875-1879 of no less than 65 per cent. For further con- 
sideration of this point I refer the reader to Mr. A. L. Bowley’s 
National Progress in Wealth and Trade since 1882, Mr. Bowley 
there treats this branch of economic research exhaustively, and shows 
that while prices during the last twenty years have fallen generally, 
the fall in the price of imports has been more rapid than the fall 
in the price of exports, “a ton of coal, 100 yards of textile cloth, 
and a ton of wrought steel can be exchanged for 15 per cent. more 
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wheat and raw materials than they could twenty years ago.” From 
which it follows that ‘Equal quantities of our exports are getting 
larger quantities of imports in return than twenty years ago ”— 
an interesting confirmation from an independent source of what 
was said above as to the increasing margin of profit accruing to 
Free Trade England. 

Thirdly, Mr. Felix Schuster has shewn that within the last decade 

there has been a distinct and well-marked change in the channels of 
our investments— 
“we deliberately turned away from foreign and colonial enterprises 
in favour of investments in the home market, and to that may be 
directly due part of the lack of expansion in our exports which would 
have followed naturally had we placed the capital abroad, and also the 
increase in our imports for the home industries which receive much of 
their material from abroad.” 


In the fourth place there is much truth in Mr. J. A. Hobson’s 
contention that foreign trade has a natural tendency to slacken in 
its rate of progress. 

“When a civilised nation has . . . discovered what kinds and amounts 
of raw materials and commodities she can procure better and cheaper 
from abroad, and what goods uf her own production she can best use to 
pay for them, and when she has ‘established regular channels of import 
and export trade in accordance with this knowledge, her further develop- 
ment will naturally slacken.” 


Mr. Hobson goes on to show that Germany and the United 
States of America have in recent years been engaged in establishing 
lines of enduring intercourse with other nations similar to those which 
we established in earlier decades of the nineteenth century, “there is 
no reason to suppose that their external trade will not conform to 
the same economic law, slackening its rate of growth till it has 
become as slow as ours.” It is interesting to note, in view of 
Protectionist alarm at the progress of America, that the United 
States, as Mr. H. Morgan-Browne has pointed out, with a population 
about three times that of this country in 1854-5, are now, so far as 
the export of manufacturers is concerned, just about where we were 
half a century ago. 

Fifthly, as a nation advances in prosperity there is a tendency 
that a smaller proportion of the population should be engaged in 
productive industries and manual labour, and a larger proportion in 
commercial, professional and intellectual occupations. There are 
many writers who seem to regret this, but surely it is inevitable. 
This is essentially a case where the trend of individual inclination 
does not follow the road along which many would direct national 
aims. No one remains an artisan who has a chance of becoming a 
clerk or an agent. In so far as England becomes the universal 
bank and clearing house, she may be bound to some slight extent to 
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yield her absolute supremacy as the world’s workshop. We may all 
prefer that our fellow countrymen should work at the forge and the 
anvil rather than at the office desk, but we seize every oppor- 
tunity to lift ourselves and our immediate relations to the coveted 
status of the Black Coat. Surely it is obvious that we cannot have 
it both ways ; and those who realise the fact will console themselves 
with the reflection that our progress is continually from the cruder 
to the higher forms of production, from the more mechanical and 
monotonous to the less material and more diversified forms of 
employment. 

Sixthly, for completeness, one other cause must at least be men- 
tioned, viz., the great increase during recent years in unproductive 
expenditure both in exceptional war charges and in the upkeep of 
more powerful armaments. This is not the place to discuss the 
question whether that expenditure has, or has not, gone beyond what 
is necessary. It is sufficient to point out that we cannot have the 
additional security such expenditure implies without paying the cost. 

One last Tariff Reform aspiration remains to be considered, The 
Government, said Mr. Bonar Law in the House of Commons, did 
not object to the quantity of imports but to their quality. They 
would like to see more raw material and less manufactured goods 
coming in. He went on to express his admiration for the fiscal 
policy of America and Germany, which encouraged the import of 
raw material and the export of manufactured goods, and discou- 
raged the import of the latter and the export of the former. 
Observe that the simultaneous pursuit of this ideal by every nation 
involves logically a physical impossibility. We cannot all import 
raw material and export manufactured goods. The active inter- 
ference of Governments to bring about the desired effect merely 
results in the restraint of trade, the dislocation of commerce, and the 
artificial stimulation of particular industries at the expense of 
others. Of this misdirection of energy the few Free-trading coun- 
tries get ultimately the benefit. 

The neo-Protectionist discriminates between beneficial and inju- 
rious imports. Let us take a characteristic instance from a vigorous 
controversialist. Mr. J. L. Garvin,in the National Review, referring 
to the Free Trade doctrine that in international trade the balance 
of imports and exports confers benefits on both sides, says : 


“a little thought... will explain the really extraordinary error of 
reasoning here. Suppose you get iron from Germany and ship in exchange 
coal. The benefit to German manufacture is unmixed. But in this 
country the iron taken in exchange may close a British ironworks, dis- 
banding the labour employed in it, wasting part of the capital that was 
sunk in it, and perhaps driving the remainder of that capital clean out of 
the country. Thus, upon our side, the loss in the iron trade may not 
only wipe out the profit upon the coal shipment, but may leave us with a 
serious balance to the bad.” 
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There may be a “ little thought ” in this extract, but it is certainly 
confused. We note first the characteristic Protectionist defect of 
not following the transaction far enough. Surely, if you must 
discriminate between imports at all, it would be more reasonable to 
point out that in this case England gets the better of the bargain. 
Germany obtains coal, which is consumed and vanishes. England 
obtains iron, a much more durable form of wealth, which is either 
turned into tools, machinery, or buildings, becoming part of the 
material wealth of the country, or as likely as not, is re-exported 
back to Germany at a profit in the form of ships or engines. The 
Protectionist, as a rule, thinks only of the initial step in the trans- 
action. He concentrates his attention on the money price obtained 
by the manufacturer. For all the place the iron has in his purview 
we might suppose it was left to rot on the shores of the importing 
country. If he thinks of it at all, it is as so much dead loss, and 
this is simply because his mind, though he does not realise it, and 
wonld indignantly deny the suggestion, is still under the domina- 
tion of the “ mercantile theory.” Further, in Mr, Garvin’s instance, 
there is surely no more need for the import of iron to close a 
British ironworks than there is for the import of coal to shut 
down a German colliery, while if the “ exhaustion of coal” bogey is 
held over us, it is not easy to see that the possible exhaustion of 
mineral deposits is any lessserious. The whole passage is of course 
steeped in the venerable fallacy from which no Protectionist seems 
able to free himself, that the prosperity of one country necessarily 
implies the decadence of another. To such straits for arguments 
are the advocates of a “scientific Protectionism ” reduced. 


Paut E. Roserts. 





LIBERALISM IN ITS DOTAGE. 


UNLEss political meteorology is as unreliable as that other science 
which endeavours to wrest from the future the secrets of the weather, 
there can be little question that the next General Election will send 
a Liberal majority to Westminster. Whether it is to be a working 
majority, whether it will be large enough to cover the Nationalists 
and Independent Labour members, are problems over which the party 
arithmeticians are already busy ; but that the Balfour administration 
will be sent back to repeat their fiscal comedy no one seriously 
believes, except, perhaps, that amiable gentleman who fills the leading 
réle. 

While the country will witness with little regret the exit of the 
ridiculous troupe who, ‘lingering like an unloved guest,” have 
occupied the stage so long, many a sincere Liberal will look forward 
to the future more with apprehension than with joy. After all, to 
get a majority is not the sole raison d'étre of a political party, and 
unless the next Government is content to repeat the performance of 
the present one, rushing through a mass of ill-considered and 
superfluous legislation merely to make a show of justifying its exist- 
ence, it is time to cast about for the rudiments of a programme and 
a creed. 

It is difficult to contemplate without misgiving a Liberal Govern- 
ment installed on a platform of “ Passive Resistance,” ‘‘ Yellow 
Slavery,” Free Trade, and reduced expenditure, headed by a peer 
who seems always more anxious to conciliate his enemies than to 
support his friends, and whose chief claim to distinction during the 
present parliament has been the high efficiency he has displayed as 
leader of the opposition to the leader of the Opposition. 

It would seem as though their twenty years of opposition had so 
left their mark on the Liberals as to convince them that the begin- 
ning and end of Liberal policy is to oppose. They denounce the 
“ Brewers’ Endowment Bill,” but they have no scheme to offer as an 
alternative. They are mostly ‘‘ convinced Home Rulers,” but there 
are few whom the thought of a new Home Rule Bill does not 
chasten. They are appalled at the enormous burden of taxation, yet 
afraid to suggest cutting down our military expenditure. The only 
true patriotism revels in the Imperial idea ; but to think imperially 
it is necessary to pay imperially, and while the Liberal party shelters 
so large and influential a section who are willing to sacrifice un- 
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limited blood, treasure, and enthusiasm to the fetish of ‘“ Empire,” 
it is the merest cant to preach about retrenchment. If Lord Rose- 
bery and his friends could carry their efficiency so far as to effect a 
reduction of even 10 per cent. on the cost of battleships or field 
guns, we would listen more patiently to his disquisitions on national 
finance. 

The fact is that the Liberal party has, gud Liberal party, almost 
done its work. With the reform of the House of Lords and some 
minor electoral improvements, the edifice of political freedom will be 
practically complete. There remains, it is true, the more severe 
task of liberating the masses from the mysterious bxt powerful 
influence that still induces them to fill the Honse of C »:mmons with 
aristocrats, plutocrats, ambitious lawyers, and party wire-pullers ; 
for, in comparison with an Englishman’s love for a ‘urd, the leopard’s 
spots and the Ethiopian’s skin are as fleeting as ae tints of a rain- 
bow. But even now the individual feels that he has full political 
freedom, and to endeavour so rouse enthusiasm over questions of 
electoral machinery is to-day as profitable as whistling the Lilli- 
bulero. The old cries that made the blood tingle in ’32 fall now 
upon deaf ears. The ploughman and the squire enjoy a political 
equality almost as complete as the revising barrister and the ballot- 
box can produce, and if there is a lack of that truer equality such 
as must form the basis of a genuine democracy, it is because the one 
has the soul of a ploughman, the other the soul of a squire. This 
belief in the efficacy of political machinery as a means of reviving 
the spirit of democracy, seems ineradicable in the Liberal breast, 
Mr. L. G. Courtney, in the Contemporary Review for June, while 
deploring the decay of parliamentary government, offers as a remedy 
merely the abolition of the one-member constituency. Our present 
electoral methods, combined with the rigid two-party system that 
prevails, certainly do much to destroy the representative character 
of the House of Commons; but even these would be unable to stem 
a wave of genuine enthusiasm for progress. The fact is that the 
clock of Liberalism has run down and requires winding up. The 
requisite force will probably come mainly from a different section of 
the people. The middle-classes furnished the driving power for 
political progress during the greater part of the nineteenth century, 
but the close of that period has seen these classes relapse into an 
apathetic and even reactionary attitude towards public questions, 
and it would seem as though the next great forward movement, 
social and economic rather than political, will be inspired mainly by 
the working-classes, and will mark the inauguration of a democracy 
in reality as well as in name. 

The Liberal party of the past held strongly to the view that 
Liberalism belonged more to the political than to the economic 
sphere, and with the exception of the repeal of the Corn Laws 
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(which was, moreover, destructive rather than constructive) and the 
Trish Land Acts, they have shown no decisive lead in economic ques- 
tions. That they have not yet departed from this position accounts 
for the strange fact that they have to-day no clear economic policy 
to lay before the country other than the maintenance of Free Trade. 
In foreign affairs, moreover, they have been content to follow in a 
timid, and, therefore, a bungling way, the lead of their opponents, 
sometimes dallying with Imperialism, sometimes disclaiming it in 
a mild ineffective fashion, but never daring to make a stand or to 
maintain boldly that patriotism and Imperialism are not necessarily 
the same. 

And here it may be observed that for her policy of colonial ex- 
pansion, successful as it is deemed to be, England has had to pay a 
heavy price in the neglect of domestic affairs. Convinced that the 
sources of England’s prosperity and greatness lie outside her own 
shores, men’s eyes are turned with unfailing interest on Somaliland, 
the Soudan, Thibet, while close around us the canker of drink, 
pauperism, and unemployment is everywhere busy. If the Liberals 
of the future are to justify their existence, they must turn a deaf ear 
to the reproach of being little Englanders or pro-Boers, and must 
insist on drawing attention to home affairs, This may involve the 
shedding of a few Imperialist supporters, and perhaps the leader of 
that section himself; but the loss is not likely to prove irreparable, 
and it may turn out that the group in question are less dangerous 
as foes than as allies. 

The steady optimism which the Liberals profess with regard to our 
industrial and social condition is difficult to reconcile either with the 
utterances of Liberals themselves in past years, or with the results 
of investigators like Messrs. Booth and Rowntree. Even from the 
tactical point of view this line of defence seems doubtful, for it is 
seeking to defend the Free Trade case at its weakest point, and 
places the party in the position of fighting wholly on the defensive. 
It is always easier to alarm people than to reassure them, as Mr. 
Chamberlain very astutely perceives, and merely to go round seeking 
to explode his facts and figures as fast as he manufactures them, is 
to play into his hand. 

Such optimism is not easy to justify. For if in comparing the 
social condition of Great Britain with that of foreign countries like 
France and Germany, we bear in mind the vastly superior oppor- 
tunities she has enjoyed during the last hundred and fifty years, we 
can hardly resist a feeling of disappointment. Complete freedom 
from invasion, from war and disorder at home; a peaceful and 
gradual political development ; an abundant coal supply ; a favour- 
able geographical situation, with numerous good harbours, might 
have seemed to promise better things than a decaying agriculture, 
city slums filled with a depth of misery that is a constant wonder 
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to strangers, overflowing workhouses, and a degraded and hopeless 
proletariat. Such are the results of a century of industrial progress 
without parallel in the history of the world. Continental countries, 
on the other hand, up to 1871, were a prey to repeated wars and 
revolutions. During that time, even when the land was not devas- 
tated by invasion, their commerce remained exposed to the constant 
uncertainty of political change. They had to start the century with a 
peasantry but just freed from the bonds of feudalism,and with scarcely 
the rudiments of manufactures. Germany, moreover, laboured under 
the additional disadvantage of a coast-line lying mainly on an inland 
sea, and a frontier bordered almost throughout by possible or actual 
enemies. That she has overcome these difficulties with such succéss 
is due to something more than organising ability and patient 
industry. It speaks of a high civic spirit, which is the more sur- 
prising when we reflect that politically she is almost as backward as 
we were in the days of the Stuarts, The explanation is to be found 
in the fact that until recent years Germans felt that the sphere of 
public-spirited activity lay at home, in the commune, in the city 
council, in the provincial Diet. We, on the other hand, in our 
endeavours to think imperially, have let our enthusiasms soar beyond 
the parish or the board of guardians. Public interest centres in 
the Imperial Parliament, and that august body can with difficulty 
descend to the level of social organisation at home. The field of 
honour lies in Egypt and in South Africa, not in Bermondsey or 
Shoreditch. Should the Germans become imbued with the idea that 
slaughtering Hereros is a more honourable occupation than the 
organisation of railroads and canals; that a “forward policy” is 
more concerned with coaling-stations in the Far East, and the open 
door in Morocco, than with workmen’s insurance or labour colonies, 
her success as a world power may have the same fatal reaction upon 
her social development. History goes to show that empires decay 
at the centre oftener than at the outlying portions. Rome might 
have survived the loss of Gaul and Dacia, had she retained some- 
thing of that spirit of duty and sacrifice that enabled her to rise 
superior to the disasters of Trasymene and Cannae, It may not be 
true that a policy of expansion is usually “le jeu ou qui perd gagne,” 
but in any case the Imperialist, like the gambler, concentrates his 
attention on the gains rather than the losses, and when he is mani- 
festly out of pocket, he can always fall back on the sentiment of 
“ Empire,” and other abstractions of the same mysterious potency, 
by which he can restore his spirits and elicit unlimited cheers from 
his audience. 

The most recent instance of this readiness to shelve even the most 
pressing social questions is the threatened abandonment and per- 
functory discussion, during the present session, of the Unemployed 
Bill, and when we remember that this incident illustrates the whole 
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trend of legislation for two generations, we are prepared to find a 
few trifling defects in present day arrangements. With a Poor Law 
seventy years old, the product of the reaction against the practice of 
“ allowances” that prevailed in the 20’s; with a prison system such 
asa committee of experts would frame, if the express purpose set 
before them were to manufacture criminals, there is little wonder if 
to-day we are confronted with “ social problems” of appalling magni- 
tude. Yet the attitude of both parties to these questions is one of 
helpless impotence. By the time the Thibet and Somaliland expe- 
ditions, and the affairs of the East Africa protectorate have received 
the necessary attention, there is little time left, and that little is 
claimed by such pressing topics as the linked-battalion question, or 
water-tube boilers for the Navy. Social problems concerning, for 
example, the thirteen millions on the verge of starvation, obviously 
cannot be allowed to compete with matters of such moment as naval 
bases or the distribution of fleets. The stability of governments 
remain unaffected by the condition of the thirteen millions, but they 
collapse like packs of cards over the supply of small-arms ammu- 
nition, Yet here surely, more than anywhere, a policy is wanted, 
not a mere policy of doles based upon grants-in-aid or halfpenny 
rates, but a policy of organised effort that appeals to, and endeavours 
to stimulate, the civic spirit in all classes. To steer between the 
Scylla of laissez-faire and the Charybdis of popular Socialism requires 
infinite care under the most favourable circumstances, and any 
attempt to frame a programme calculated primarily to catch votes 
is bound to entail disaster. A truly progressive party must preach 
a gospel of duty and sacrifice rather than scatter promises with 
lavish hand ; it must exact a higher standard of citizenship, making 
demands upon the individual for the common good, instead of en- 
couraging him to rely upon everything except his own exertions. 
The conception of the State should not be that of a glorified board 
of guardians, to whom every one, from the peer to the costermonger, 
has recourse in time of need, each political party having its special 
groups of clients whose support it buys—the landlord, the parson, 
and the publican on one side, the working classes on the other. 
Better the Spartan ideal of a stern taskmaster, enforcing responsi- 
bilities on all, waging relentless war on the drunkard and rogue, 
and looking with an unsympathetic eye on the gentleman who 
knocks off even the most casual of jobs to join the processions of 
unemployed. 

In default of something more positive, the Liberal Party has 
grasped at Free Trade as a drowning man at a straw, and fora time 
even it may prove a salvation. But the maintenance of our present 
commercis! system will by no means provide work for a Liberal 
House of Commons. There is reason to believe that some adherents 
of Mr, Chamberlain are actuated not so much by any eagerness to 
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see Protection established, as by a desire to break down the tra- 
ditional policy of non-interference in industrial and commercial 
matters. Should Liberals let the conviction grow that laissee-faire 
and Protection are the only alternative policies, they will lend strength 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s propaganda, and disappoint many resolute 
free-traders. It is necessary to make it plain that Protection is only 
one method of State regulation, the most clumsy and costly of all, 
and that there is room for an active and vigorous commercial policy 
on strictly Free Trade Jines. That a 2s. duty would benefit agricul- 
ture is doubtful; that many direct methods of doing this lie ready 
to hand is beyond dispute. The value of agricultural laboratories 
and experimental farms, for example, has long been recognised ‘by 
the United States and other governments. These are institutions 
of immense benefit to the agricultural community as a whole, yet 
as it is not to the advantage of any individual to carry them on, 
they are non-existent under an individualist régime. The nationali- 
sation of railways, again, may be out of the question ; but it seems 
equally out of the question to leave the private trader so com- 
pletely as he now is, in the hands of the railway companies. At 
present it is a despotism not even ‘‘ tempered by epigram,” and so 
slight is the hold that the State has over the regulation of rates 
and traffic, that many of the evils of the most oppressive monopoly 
have arisen, and, nevertheless, co-exist side by side with the waste 
and confusion of a chaotic competition. As in agriculture, so in 
manufactures and commerce, many tasks lie ready to the hand of the 
State. Free Trade, as a purely negative policy, cannot hope to offer 
a successful resistance for very long to a skilfully conducted pro- 
tectionist campaign. It should be shown that the collective wisdom 
and organising power of the nation can find better and more direct 
means of promoting and regulating industry than by the time- 
honoured method of import duties. 

It is vain for Liberals to minimise the evils involved in the decay 
of agriculture in England. The steady diminution of people em- 
ployed on the land is a sinister and disquieting symptom, and Mr. 
Chamberlain, in putting his finger on this weak point in our present 
system, has shown rare tactical skill. But here again there are 
alternatives to the policy of reviving agriculture by taxation, or, at 
any rate, other means of bringing back a greater proportion of the 
people to the land. Mr. Chamberlain may scoff at every economic 
principle merely because it is a principle, and therefore at variance 
with his crude empirical methods, but the overwhelming weight of 
evidence, both in theory and experience, goes to show that high 
prices may mean high rents, but have no essential connection with 
the prosperity either of farmers or labourers. If the remedy is to 
be found in legislation, it is not in Protection, but in a further 
measure of Free Trade—namely, in land. A landed aristocrarcy 
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and similar survivals of feudalism may, under conceivable condi- 
tians, be a valuable asset; but in an age of relentless competition 
between individuals and between nations, when, according to Mr. 
Chamberlain, other countries are forging rapidly ahead, we must ask 
ourselves whether we are not paying too high a price for this ancient 
institution in handicapping our agriculture with the most cumbrous 
and wasteful land system of any civilised community. The law of 
entail, and the practice of imposing a multitude of conditions and 
restrictions, which deprive the so-called proprietor of all the actual 
rights of ownership, are among the pernicious influences that have 
brought our agriculture to its present state; but probably the most 
serious evil is the expense, trouble and uncertainty of transfer. 
Almost every other country possesses a system of compulsory regis- 
tration of land, which cheapens and simplifies the process to a 
degree that Englishmen, accustomed to the ways of their ancestors, 
can scarcely realise. In Prussia, for example, a piece of land worth 
£150 may be transferred for 12s., and the transaction completed in 
less than an hour. In contrast with this, a case in England may 
be mentioned, where the conveyance of a plot of three acres of land 
together with £15 per annum of tithe rent-charge cost £117. A 
complete reform of all these abuses is a necessary preliminary to the 
reinstatement of the people on the land, under a system of occupying 
ownership, much more widespread than we at present possess. For 
occupying ownership—waiving the much-disputed question concern- 
ing the rival merits of petite culture and capitalist farming—is, after 
all, the surest guarantee of agricultural prosperity. 

The present disorganised state of the Liberal party is due, not so 
much to the want of a definite policy and a definite creed, as to the 
apathy and lack of interest in political matters that is to be observed 
amidst most classes. Political enthusiasm is nearly always pro- 
gressive, and when we see, as we have seen during the last twenty 
years, a wave of reaction spread over this country, and extend to 
most foreign countries as well, accompanied by outbursts of 
militarism and chauvinism ; when we see the revival of the influence 
wielded by the Crown and its Ministers, and the strengthening of 
anti-democratic powers, it is difficult to regard this mysterious process 
as anything else than the voluntary abdication of democracy. 

The Liberals may secure a brief triumph at the next election, but 
the re-establishment of the party in its former position of authority 
is dependent on a revival of political enthusiasm such as marked 
former periods of progress, and the least efficacious mode of stimu- 
lating this enthusiasm is angling for votes, by dangling promises 
before particular groups of electors. Probably the few votes secured 
do not counterbalance the damage done to the reputation of the 
party. It would be infinitely better, for example, to lose a few seats 
in East London than to witness the humiliating spectacle of the 
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members for these constituencies appealing to their leaders not to 
oppose the Alien Immigration Bill. That a Government should 
spend 20,000 men’s lives and £250,000,000 in establishing the right 
of alien immigration into the Boer Republics, and yet contrive to 
kindle enthusiasm amongst its own supporters by excluding aliens 
from our own country, is not an edifying reflection; but that the 
attitude of Liberal members to the Bill should be determined by the 
conditions of the constituencies which they sit for, shows a degree 
of opportunism which must tend both to disintegrate the party, and 
to damp that zeal for the ideal of justice without which any party is 
impotent. 

Electoral reverses of recent years have probably done less to 
destroy the morale of the Liberal party than the eagerness shown 
by a large section, more especially of the leaders, to cast away Home 
Rule like a blunderbuss that has missed fire, not because events have 
proved it an unworthy aim, but merely because it has proved an un- 
successful election cry. If the party of progress should take up 
the task where the Liberal party has laid it down, a wide scheme of 
devolution, embracing Home Rule for Ireland, must be one of its 
first demands. Probably even the Conservatives will one day out- 
grow the notion that centralisation is the symbol of political unity. 
As a preliminary to the work of organisation and social reconstruc- 
tion, a large measure of decentralisation is necessary in order to 
render possible a policy of cautious experiment along different lines, 
and to allow a certain power of adaptation to the needs of separate 
districts. We have only to follow the recent Licensing Act through 
the House of Commons, where two-thirds was closured in Com- 
mittee, and more than four-fifths on Report, to realise what the 
pressure of work, and the unhesitating use of the closure have done 
to curtail the legislative power of the Commons, and to promote a 
system of bureaucratic government, such as would have gladdened 
the heart of M. Plevhe himself. A few more years of such retrogres- 
sion, and we may see the House of Commons become an ornamental 
body like the Privy Council. It will require a great political 
awakening and more capable leaders than we at present possess to 
save us from this fate. 

W. M. Licursopy. 
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MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE. 


In a recent article in this Review, I endeavoured to show that 
there is little need for apprehension being entertained as to the 
expenditure and indebtedness of local bodies, and that far from the 
money-market being overweighted from that source few securities are 
intrinsically so sound and better under control than the loans of our 
important municipalities, A rather striking contrast, indeed, is 
shown between Imperial and municipal methods on some points. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer at a dinner given at the Mansion 
House on July 14 last to the bankers and merchants of the City of 
London, said, responding to the toast of his own health, that he 
thought we should study economy in our national expenditure, but 
that it was of even greater importance that all our local authorities 
should do what in them lay to relieve the money market for a time 
of the enormous!and incessant demands made upon it in the past 
few years. While this utterance was shifting the responsibility to 
the wrong shoulders with a vengeance, he had the hardihood further 
to say, ‘‘ As soon as the war ceased, the Government made an effort 
to reduce the National Debt, but when peace came there was no 
cessation of the borrowing of the local authorities.” Now, almost 
the contrary of this statement is the truth, and such financial 
organs as the Statist have been consistently denouncing the Govern- 
ment for continuing to suspend the operations of the Sinking Fund 
for the extinction of debt, and giving chapter and verse to prove 
that since the conclusion of the war the National Debt has actually 
been increased each year, the trifling provision made for debt ex- 
tinction in the Budget being more than swallowed up by the capital 
expenditure supplementary to the estimates ; and further arguing 
that this is the reason for the continued low price of Consols. On 
the second head of the Chancellor's statement, the fact is that ap- 
plications for municipal loans have very much decreased, the higher 
terms for flotation (due to the general character of Imperial finance 
and its high scale of expenditure) causing local bodies to hold their 
hands and meet necessary outlay by temporary short loans or issues 
of promissory notes. 

By way of further contrast, the wiping out of municipal debt is 
constantly going on by means of fixed sinking funds, this probably 
largely accounting for the fact that, while Consols at their present 
price show a fall of 20 per cent. from their highest prior to the 
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war, the price of the stock of the principal municipalities shows 
a decline of only 10 to 12 per cent. If the great and grow- 
ing fabric of local indebtedness is proved to be on a sound founda- 
tion, a further step, and an important subject of inquiry, is to 
consider which fields of enterprise are best fitted to be managed by 
local effort, directed towards the public benefit and profit. It is 
now commonly admitted that what constitutes a monopoly (a supply 
or service best directed by an exclusive body free of competition) 
should be controlled by public bodies. ‘These monopolies include 
the supply of water and gas, as well as those forms of locomotion 
such as tramways, which involve the continuous use and adaptation 
of our streets and roads. On the same showing, the provision. of 
electricity, both for lighting and power, the introduction of which 
means constant interference with our roadways, themselves the 
property of the community, ought to be included ; and the invasion 
of companies, under this heading, floated for the primary purpose of 
making a monopoly and securing profit thereby, should be opposed 
till it is shown whether the public authority itself is willing and 
able to undertake what is called for. The strong effort that has 
been made by an influential syndicate to obtain control of the whole 
supply of electric power for London shows the need for local autho- 
rities being protected in the public interest. This was an attempt 
to carry the position with a rush, and it is much better in the 
general interest that the London municipalities should have the 
delay of another year, now secured to them, to show what they can 
propose, by a binding up of the different systems, to supply the 
want. There is no doubt whatever that every year electric under- 
takings are improving their position, on account of the popularity 
of electric light, and that owing to its convenience and clealiness in 
use, the output is going up with great rapidity and the price is 
being lessened to the consumer. It has been shown during the 
inquiry on the Bill of the Administrative County of London and 
District Electric Power Company that, given a little time, less time in 
all probability than would be required to install the proposed supply, 
the municipal undertakings, or the majority of them, would be able to 
supply the current at as low rates as those offered, even assuming 
that the company could or would implement all its promises. If we 
measure what private companies have done in the past by what 
municipalities have done, the comparison will be in favour of the 
latter, for, on the authority of the Municipal Journal, it is stated 
that, for one year, if the electric companies throughout the country 
had charged electric light at the same price as charged by local 
authorities, they would have received £405,000 less than they 
actually received ; and, on the other hand, had the local authorities 
charged at company rates the consumers would have paid £982,000 
more than they were actually charged. Other examples of revenue- 
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earning subjects lending themselves to municipal control are such 
instances as the new Thames steamboat service and the sea 
promenade at Blackpool. The capitalist and the company promoter 
are instinctively the opponents of municipal enterprise, and they 
unfortunately possess influence in both Houses of Parliament. 
They are also active in presenting specious arguments, designed to 
excite alarm, regarding the increase of rates, which have an effect 
upon the investor of small means and the shopkeeping and trading 
classes. 

Prominence was given in the present movement against the 
growth of municipal taxation at a meeting recently held in London, 
presided over by the Duke of Norfolk, and at which one of the 
principal speakers was Lord Claud Hamilton, to the idea that the 
increase of rates threatened the desertion of the town for the 
country by manufacturers, and the consequent falling off in the 
valuation, and undermining of the sources from which rates are paid. 
In answer to that, I think those with largest experience would say 
that the growing burden upon industry, both in manufacturing and in 
wholesale and retail branches of trade, is to be found not so much in 
growth of taxes as in increase of rent. The former bears but a 
small proportion to the latter, nor are the increments so sudden 
and unexpected. Site values in growing towns, or their vicinity, 
are so enormous, and accessions to price so rapid, as, in spite of the 
advantages of concentration, ready markets, cheaper transit, d&c., 
really to hamper industry. While the gradual movement of manu- 
facturing industries from town to country, assuming it to be 
proceeding, has some compensating advantages, an important lesson 
of it is the need for a better system of valuation and a change in 
the incidence of taxation. In the meantime, all improvements fall 
to be rated, while nothing operates to relax the grip of the owner 
of the ground. This latter consideration brings us within sight of 
the great and important question of the reform of the land laws, 
which is, of course, beyond the scope of this article. Our purpose 
is to endeavour to disabuse the public mind of the somewhat deep- 
rooted British prejudice in favour of private enterprise as against 
public management. Private enterprise may be good in its own 
sphere and to promote private gain, but there are certain fields of 
public usefulness in which its efficiency may well be questioned. 
Private enterprise, besides, in this connection means limited liability 
companies, organised to intercept profits which might go to public 
uses, and controlled by directors who have to depend upon experts 
just as municipalities have. On the question of efficiency, the 
public have more control over their servants, the municipalities, 
than shareholders have over directors, A great deal more, nearly 
all in the first case, is discussed and concluded in public meeting, 
and is of course subject to criticism and examination, and along 
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with the ratepayers’ sacred right of grumbling, these will ensure 
mistakes being retrieved and wrong set right far more readily than 
wouldtheshortcomings of acompany. We are not advocating munici- 
palities engaging in trade and industries, and we are disposed to 
think that public markets for the accommodation of dealers in 
everyday commodities is something of an anachronism and out of 
date, but in such directions as we have endeavoured to indicate 
there will be a proper and an enlarging field for public co-operation 
and effort through local governing bodies, 


JOHN JAMIESON. 








THE SCOTTISH JUDGMENT AND THE 
FREE CHURCHES. 


Now that a year has elapsed since the public were startled by the 
judgment in the above case, it is high time that the Free Churches 
of England and her Colonies should consider the effect of the 
decision on their trust-deeds, and, if necessary, seek a remedy. 
Before dealing with the subject in detail, it is desirable to give 
succinctly the exact points decided by the House of Lords, The 
majority of the Law Lords based their judgment on the following 
facts as found by them. The Free Church of Scotland was founded 
in 1843. It consisted of ministers and laity who seceded from the 
established Church of Scotland, but who professed to carry with 
them the doctrines and system of that established Church, only 
freeing themselves by secession from what they regarded as inter- 
ference by the State in matters spiritual. Its founders left their 
Claim, Declaration and Protest to stand for all time as a clear 
exposition of their principles. Two of their fundamental doctrines 
were to maintain the establishment of religion and the unqualified 
acceptance of the Westminster Confession of Faith, and they 
further asserted that these doctrines were part of the constitution 
of the Church and could not be altered. The property acquired 
in 1843 and subsequent years was secured under a “ Model Trust ” 
deed. 
For many years efforts had been made to bring about a union 
between the Free Church and the United Presbyterian Church, also 
seceders from the Established Church, but a church pledged to dis- 
establishment. In 1900 this union was effected under the name of 
the United Free Church, and the Free Church property was con- 
veyed to new trustees for behoof of the new church. The United 
Presbyterians, besides being opposed to the establishment principle, 
did not maintain the Westminster Confession of Faith in its 
entirety. The Act of Union left ministers and laymen free to hold 
opinions as regards the establishment principle and the pre- 
destination doctrine in the Westminster Confession as they pleased. 
The main question in dispute was upon the contention of the 
respondents in the appeal that the Free Church had full power to 
change its doctrines as long as its identity was preserved. The 
appellants—a very small minority of the Free Church—on the 
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other hand objected to the union, maintaining that the Free Church 
had no power to change its original doctrines or to unite with a 
body which did not confess those doctrines, and they complained of 
a breach of trust, as the property of the Free Church was no longer 
being used for behoof of that church. The action was brought 
asking substantially for a declaration that they, the appellants, as 
representing the Free Church, were entitled to the property. 

The majority of the Law Lords held that the establishment 
principle and the Westminster Confession were distinctive tenets 
of the Free Church, and that the Free Church had no power, where 
property was concerned, to alter or vary the doctrine of the church, 
and that there was no true union, as the United Free Church had 
not preserved its identity with the Free Church, not having the 
same distinctive tenets. 

It is unnecessary to consider the views of the minority of the 
Law Lords—Lord Macnaughten and Lord Lindley—as the law is 
now finally settled by the majority. The Scotch people still 
vehemently contest the accuracy of the finding of facts, but for all 
practical parposes the facts as found by the majority of the judges 
must now be accepted as final. 

If, then, the present situation is accurately set forth, what is 
the bearing of the judgment on the English Free Churches gene- 
rally? Most of the Free Churches are similarly placed as the Free 
Church of Scotland. Those of them which are vested in a central 
body are regulated by model trust-deeds. The Wesleyan Methodists 
have what is known as the Skircoat model deed, and the United 
Free Methodist Churches, Methodist New Connection, and Primitive 
Methodists have deeds resembling the model deed of the first- 
named body. The Calvinistic Methodists of Wales, the Presby- 
terian Church of England, and Bible Christians have also similar 
deeds. Other churches of a decentralised character, such as the 
Congregationalists and the Baptists have ‘‘suggested clauses” for 
their trust-deeds. In none of the deeds (except very recent ones) 
is the power reserved to alter or vary the doctrines of the Church. 
Many of the doctrines which caused bitter discussions in years 
gone by are now largely discarded or have become obsolete. 
Churches then formed to support a particular doctrine now out- 
grown, or considered not vital, ought, without sacrificing principle, 
to be at liberty to unite with others holding similar tenets in the 
main. But so long as the judgment of the House of Lords stands, 
and it cannot be overruled except by an Act of Parliament, such 
union, however desirable, cannot be attained. Amalgamation of 
sects is unfortunately not of frequent occurrence, and therefore 
this obstacle, though serious, is not of everyday application. 
There is another branch of the judgment which, however, will 
have constant application. In the “model deeds” and the usual 
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trust-deeds of chapels there is set out a schedule of doctrines, 
including, among others, the tenet specifically dealt with in the 
Scotch case—that of predestination. What an immense amount of 
mischief can be created in a denomination or a chapel by insisting 
upon close adherence to the schedule. If the Wesleyan Conference 
under their ‘‘ model trust-deed,” or a Congregational Church under 
their trust-deed, select a person as minister who, from his writings 
or in answer to question, professes views, for instance, on eternal 
punishment contrary to those set out in the deeds just mentioned, 
it is open to any dissentient member to apply for an injunction to 
restrain such minister from officiating in the denomination, or 
chapel, as the case may be. According to the judgment, it is 
useless to say that the doctrine of eternal punishment has lost the 
prominence it once held in the religious world, and that by common 
consent more than one view of the question is now tolerated. 
Christianity has made advances and has outgrown many of its 
former doctrines. The short answer of the Law Lords is that they 
have nothir.g to do with that, that all they have to do is to look at 
the wording of the trust, and, if the doctrine is therein set out, it 
must be strictly adhered to if the deed contains no power to alter 
or vary the trust; and none of the old deeds have reserved such 
power. A court of law cannot give a dispensation or modify the 
trust. The court has no test or touchstone by which it can pro- 
nounce that any tenet forming part of the body of doctrines 
professed by the association is not vital, essential, or fundamental, 
unless the parties have themselves declared it not to be so. What 
the House of Lords has expressly held with respect to the doctrine 
of predestination applies in principle to very numerous other tenets. 
In order to show how wide the field is to a heresy-hunter, it may be 
stated that the Skircoat deed of the Wesleyan Methodists declares 
that no person shall be permitted to preach “ who shall maintain, 
promulgate, or teach any doctrine or practice contrary to what is 
contained in certain notes on the New Testament by John Wesley, 
and in the first four volumes of sermons written and published by 
him.” There is no escape for men of great intelligence and sound 
learning from the fetters forged by an earlier generation. There 
is no provision for expansion and development—for that growth 
without which there can be no life. 

A parallel case, but on a smaller scale, to that of the Scottish 
Free Church has already arisen in England. Cheshunt College was 
established by George Whitfield and the Countess of Huntingdon, at 
the time when the predestinarian controversy between Wesley and 
the Calvinistic section of the Evangelical revival was at its height. 
The doctrinal schedule represents the very stiffest Calvinism. It is 
the ruthless theology of the seventeenth century. As the Christian 
World says, its view of God, of man, and of the human future are 
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such as no educated Christian of to-day would ever dream of 
formulating. 

The College has for some time been in difficulties. In these cir- 
cumstances it appeared to the trustees that union with a sister insti- 
tution, the Hackney College, would mean great economy of machinery, 
of finance, and of teaching power, and negotiations were entered 
into with that object in view. The Board of Education, however, 
blocked the scheme. The Board, whose sanction would be required, 
says that they have no power to modify the requirements of the 
college deed, and therefore cannot “directly or indirectly sanction 
amalgamation of the College with Hackney College or any institution 
that does not comply with the fundamental requirements of the 
foundation deed.” Such deed requires every trustee, tutor, and 
student to solemnly declare “ his entire abhorrence and renunciation 
of all Pelagian, Arian, Socinian, Antinomian, and Arminian doc- 
trines,” and also to sign and subscribe to doctrines comprised in the 
Fifteen Articles of Confession of Faith scheduled to the foundation 
deed. It is veritably the case of the dead hand imposing itself on 
the mind and conscience of living men. The seventeenth century 
thinking is to rule that of the twentieth century. These narrow 
and unnatural dogmas, which consign the major portion of the human 
race to a predestined perdition, are still to form the strait gate 
of entrance to the college. 

We then come to the question what is to be done to avoid what 
will now, that the law is settled, create inevitably a deadlock in the 
working of our Free Churches and their institutions ? As to future 
deeds there is a fairly easy remedy. In the first place, it is 
possible to avoid, so far as the decentralised religious bodies are 
concerned at any rate, a schedule of hard and fast doctrines, and 
instead to express the trusts in loose terms. An instance of this 
method is given by the form of trust-deed settled by the Congrega- 
tionalists as recently as 1901. The only trust is— 


‘for the public worship of God and for the preaching of the Gospel of the 
Lord Jesus Christ according to the principles for the time being of 
Protestants of the Congregational Denomination, commonly called 
Independents, being Paedo-Baptists under the direction of the Christian 
Church for the time being assembling for worship therein, and for the 
instruction of children and adults, and for the promotion of such other 
religious or philanthropic purposes as the said Church from time to time 


direct.” 


This, however, is hardly a satisfactory remedy. Persons interested 
in the establishment of a place of worship have definite opinions 
and are unwilling to so word the trusts as to leave it open to future 
generations to use the chapel and its institutions for the propaga- 
tion, perhaps, of views diametrically opposed to those held by the 
persons who built them. Another remedy must be songht. 
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I think this difficulty hae been solved by the Baptist Denomina- 
tion. In 1902, a couple of years before the Scotch judgment, as if 
in anticipation of the judgment, they had a trust-deed settled. 
The deed in question sets out essential doctrines held by the 
denomination, whether ‘‘ close” or ‘ open,” and then it goes on to 
say at the end of the deed, that it shall be lawful ‘‘for the Church 
at any time or times, by a resolution passed at a special church 
meeting, to revoke, vary, add to, amend or alter all or any of the 
provisions of these presents” (that is the trust-deed) “in such 
manner as such meeting think fit, but so that no such resolution 
shall be effective unless, and until, the same shall have been sub- 
mitted to and approved by the council of the Baptist Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland.” This seems to be the best solution of 
the difficulty. There is ample power to make alterations, and a fair 
guarantee against the conversion of the church to objects other than 
those originally contemplated, by the necessity of the approval of 
the council of the Baptist Union, Similar provisions can be 
introduced with respect to all sects similarly situated to the Baptist 
denomination, as each body has a central organisation representing 
its views. 

An instance of a modern deed relating to churches more or less 
governed by a central body can be found in the trust-deed of the 
Presbyterian Church of England. Such deed carries out in greater 
detail what is attained by the shorter form of the Baptists. The 
Presbyterian Church of England’s deed says, after declaring the 
trust of the Church to be for religious worship, that the doctrines 
to be preached or taught therein shall be consistent with the Pres- 
byterian form of Church government, and agreeable to the following 
standards, that is to say, ‘“‘the Westminster Confession of Faith 
and the Larger and Shorter Catechism,” such standards to be 
interpreted, in case of doubt, “by the ecclesiastical association 
known as the Synod of the Presbyterian Church of England, sub- 
ject to a confirmation by a majority of the Presbyterians of the 
aforesaid Church.” The deed also provides that in case of the 
adoption at any time thereafter by the Synod or General Assembly 
of the Church of a compendium or abridgment of the said standards, 
the same shall be held as equivalent to the standards. The docu- 
ment then proceeds, by Clause 16, to give very full power of 
revocation or alteration of the trusts created by it. The words 
are : 

“Tt shall be lawful for the congregation, by a majority of votes at a 
meeting duly convened, and with the sanction of the Session, Presbytery, 
and Synod, to alter, revoke, and annul, or to edd to, or diminish, amend, 
explain, or modify all or any of the trusts, and to declare such new 
and additional or other trusts as the Synod may permit, without 
reference or regard to the original trusts or the usage or practice of the 
congregation, or their government, discipline, or mode of worship, or any 
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other matter or thing whatsoever, and without being controlled or 
restrained by any such usage or practice.” 


But this wholesale power is restrained by a proviso to the effect 
that such revocations, additional, or diminished, or moditied trusts, 
shall not interfere with, restrain, or affect that portion, and that 
portion only, of the trust in Clause 3 contained which directs that 
the doctrines to be preached and taught shall be such as are con- 
sistent with the Presbyterian form of Church government and 
agreeable to the Westminster standards so explained and interpreted 
as therein mentioned. 

One or other of the above forms can, with some modification, be 
adapted to churches and their institutions to be hereafter erected, 
whether such churches and institutions belong to a centralised or a 
decentralised denominatiou. But no such method can be applied to 
churches and their institutions built in years gone by, or to 
churches and their institutions already subject to the trusts of model 
deeds settled long since. In their case there is only one remedy— 
namely, an Act of Parliament. The Free Churches should lose no 
time in promoting a short Bill, embodying a clause or clauses on the 
lines of the Baptist or Presbyterian Church of England trust-deeds, 
giving large powers of modification of the former trusts, subject to 
such approval as may be prescribed. In the Scotch Churches Act 
(recently passed) there is a clause introduced for the benefit of the 
Established Church of Scotland with the above object, but it is a 
clumsily worded section. 

The position of the Free Churches is certainly very difficult and 
serious, but the sooner the difficulty is boldly faced and a remedy 
sought the better for all concerned. Concerted action should be 
taken to avoid the chaos that will otherwise arise. The disease is 
too acute to follow the old adage, ‘ Let sleeping dogs lie,” a policy 
favoured in some quarters. If combined action is not taken, much 
money will be frittered away, as otherwise of necessity individual 
application to Parliament will have to be made. In the case of the 
Cheshunt College the trustees intend, it is believed, to apply for an 
Act next session. 

GRIFFITH JONES, 








Oct, 


HORATIO NELSON, CAPTAIN’S MATE. 


Everyone is familiar with the thrice-told tales of Nelson the child 
and his grandmother, and of Nelson the boy and the polar bear, 
They are pretty stories, and when one has said that one has said 
all. But without disturbing the well-earned repose of these two 
charming stories, I find that it is possible to show, with the aid of 
the contemporary records of the hero’s boyhood and young man- 
hood, that even as a mere youth he possessed, in a marked degree, 
many of the attributes which went to the making of his undying 
fame. Indeed, from the letters and recorded sayings of his earlier 
years, a very fair judgment might be formed upon his ardent tem- 
perament and the aspirations that controlled him in his yearnings 
to “ be a hero and brave every danger.” His unconquerable spirit 
rose highest in moments of the greatest peril, and from his birth- 
day to his death-day he was never so happy as when confronted ,by 
the gravest dangers incidental to his hazardous profession. 


I, 


The school days of Horatio Nelson were exceedingly brief. 
They were terminated, at the tender age of twelve, by permission 
being granted the boy to join his maternal uncle, Captain Suckling, 
on board of the Raisonnable, a 64 gun ship, “and,” cheerfully wrote 
that old sea-dog, “‘ the first time we go into action a cannon ball 
may knock off his head and provide for him at once.” But, as we 
know, nothing of the kind happened. Instead, Captain Suckling, 
who was as honest a gentleman as he was a good seaman, had the 
felicity of presiding over the deliberations of an examination board 
whereat the young Horatio presented himself for a lieutenancy cer- 
tificate. Nelson passed with flying colours, whereupon Suckling 
introduced him as his nephew to the examiners, stating that he had 
not mentioned the relationship before because he wanted the boy 
to ‘‘ pass a fair examination.” 

The immediate sequel to this was that Nelson became second 
lieutenant of the Lowestoffe frigate, Captain William Locker. The 
cruise was full of interesting and characteristic incidents, On one 
occasion the Lowestofe had captured an American privateer, and, 
says Nelson, “ the first lieutenant was ordered to board her, which he 
did not do owing to the very heavy sea. On his return the captain 
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said, ‘ have I no officer in the ship who can board the prize?’ On 
which the master ran to the gangway to get into the boat, when I 
stopped him, saying, ‘It is my turn now, and if I come back it is 
yours.” However, Nelson did not come back, although it is on 
record that the letter of marque was so badly water-logged that 
“the boat was washed clean over her.” This episode, and one or 
two others like it, appear to have determined Nelson that he would 
“be a hero,” “After a long and gloomy reverie in which I almost 
wished myself overboard,” writes the hero (he was eighteen years 
of age at that time!), ‘a sudden glow of patriotism was kindled 
within me, and presented my king and country as my patron.” 

It is a positive fact that the adolescent Nelson started his career 
upon the blue with the rating of “ captain’s servant,” the reason 
apparently being that in the case of his uncle’s ship it was thought 
well to have so young and delicate a lad in some capacity that 
placed hi:n near the captain. But this may not have been the 
raason at all, seeing that when, at the age of fifteen, Nelson joined 
H.M.S. Seahorse (Captain Farmer), we find him entered as an 
ordinary seaman! ‘This honest but plebian rating was presently 
altered to that of midshipman, in which capacity he is next heard 
of on board the Worcester. Of his life in the Worcester he proudly 
wrote: “ Although my age might have been a sufficient cause for 
not entrusting me with the charge of a watch, yet Captain Robinson 
used to say that he felt as easy when I was upon deck as (sic) any 
officer in the ship.” 

At the early age of twenty-one Nelson received his first indepen- 
dent command. ‘This was a brig entitled the Badger, in which he 
did not, however, remain long, being transferred in the following 
year (1779) to the Hinchinbrook frigate in time to take part in the 
abortive expedition against San Juan. In the swamps and marshes 
of this most unhallowed spot he “had a narrow escape from being 
bitten by a poisonous snake, and was nearly poisoned by drinking 
from a spring into which manchineel boughs had been thrown.” 
After this he came home and was very ill, so that one learns, with 
unfeigned horror, that a grateful Admiralty next sent him (in 
command of the frigate Albemarle) direct from the tropics to the 
Arctic. But if his chilly experiences “farthest north” served no 
other purpose, the soundings that he made proved of inestimable 
service when, long years afterwards, he went north as second in 
command to Sir Hyde Parker. ‘‘ What make you at Elsinore?” 
might well have been the greeting of the Danish Commander-in- 
Chief; for it is on record that, on the arrival of the Albemarle off 
that place, a midshipman came aboard in quest of definite informa- 
tion vouching for the personnel of the stranger visitor. “The 
Albemarle is one of his Britannic Majesty’s vessels!” quoth Nelson 
to the Danish middy, with a cognisable trace of that flamboyant 
humour which, even in a Nelson, is apt to irritate. ‘‘ You are at 
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liberty, sir, to count the guns as you go down the side, and you 
may assure the Danish Admiral that if necessary they shall all be 
well served !” 

The most expressive pen-and-ink sketch of the Nelson of this 
period was made by the Duke of Clarence (afterwards William IV.). 
Here it is: 


“‘ He was the merest boy of a Oaptain I ever beheld. He had on a 
full laced uniform; his lank unpowdered hair was tied in a stiff Hessian 
tail of an extraordinary length ; the old fashioned flaps of his waistcoat 
added to the general quaintness of his figure. I have never seen anything 
like it before, nor could I imagine who he was or what he came about. 
My doubts were, however, removed when Lord Hood introduced me to 
him. There was something irresistibly pleasing in his address and 
conversation ; and an enthusiasm, when speaking on professional subjects, 
which showed that he was no common being. . . . He had the honour of 
the King’s Service and the independence of the British Navy particularly 
at heart, and his mind glowed with this idea as much when he was simply 
Captain of the Albemarle as when he was afterwards decorated with so 
much well earned distinction.” 


II.—NELSON aS MUTINEER. 


In contradistinction to his enthusiastic admiration for Lord Hood 
(of whom he writes, “he treats me as if I were his son, and will I 
am convinced give me anything I can ask him”), Nelson was 
exceedingly antipathetic to Admiral Sir Richard Hughes—the same 
Hughes who, two or three years before, had fought a famous but 
indecisive engagement with the French Admiral Suffren. Hughes 
was Nelson’s new commander (1784) in the Leeward Islands, and 
the friction between them commenced at quite an early date. 
Fortunately Nelson had the counsel and support of his good 
friend Cuthbert Collingwood, who was destined to be with him, in 
one capacity or another, to the fatal day of Trafalgar. The point 
at issue was, that although the United States had just sucteeded in 
establishing their independence, they did not choose to recognise 
that this placed them, for the purposes of commerce, within the 
operation of the Navigation Acts, prohibiting trade from being 
carried on with Great Britain or her Colonies, except in British 
vessels, Nelson was particularly anxious that the Act should be 
enforced, holding that the Americans having made themselves 
foreigners should and ought to be treated as such. He and 
Collingwood therefore went ashore and interviewed Sir Thomas 
Shirley, the Govenor of the Leeward Islands, who churlishly replied 
that “old generals were not accustomed to take advice from young 
sailors.” To this thrust the young commander prompted retorted, 
“‘T am as old as the Prime Minister of England [Pitt], and think 
myself as capable of commanding one of his Majesty’s ships as 
that Minister is of governing the State!” 
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But the weak-kneed Admiral Hughes, after consulting with the 
Attorney-General of the Islands, sent instructions to his captains 
forbidding their interference with American craft. Nelson replied 
that, with all respect, he must decline to break Acts of Parliament 
even at the risk of disobeying orders, and Hughes wisely refrained 
from court-martialling bis plucky subordinate, on discovering that 
many of the captains who would have been his judges were on his 
side. In the sequel, the matter proved one of supreme annoyance to 
Nelson. Naturally the whole of the planting industry was against 
him when, on his own responsibility, he commenced seizing 
American vessels and condemning their cargoes wholesale. The 
Yankee shippers themselves were induced to bring actions for 
damages against Nelson in the civil courts of the islands, until he 
was reduced to the ignominy of having to keep his cabin to avoid 
arrest. ‘‘ Seven weeks,” he writes bitterly, ‘‘I was kept a close 
prisoner to my ship, nor did I ever learn that the Admiral (Hughes) 
took any steps for my release. I had the Governor, the Customs, 
all the planters upon me; subscriptions were soon filled to prose- 
cute; and my Admiral stood neuter, although his flag was then in 
the roads’” In the result Nelson appealed to King George III. 
himself (by memorial dated June 29, 1785), and the incident ter- 
nated. 

One cannot but admire the courage and tenacity displayed by 
Nelson on this depressing occasion. His bold stand against 
Admiral Hughes and the pedantic Governor of the Leewards had 
its counterpart, years after, in his “ disobedience to orders,” first in 
St. Vincent’s battle of February 14, 1797, and secondly when, at 
Copenhagen in 1801, he deliberately placed the telescope to his 
blind eye. “ With the ready wit and sound judgment which have 
since made the name of Nelson the pride and boast of Englishmen,” 
says St. Vincent’s biographer, ‘‘ Commodore Nelson, ignoring the 
Admiral’s signal, ordered the Captain to be immediately wore to 
intercept the enemy and baffle and obstruct his manceuvre. Such 
masterly disobedience delighted Jervis.” 

And in acts of ‘“ masterly disobedience ” Horatio Nelson grew 
from adolescence to full manhood. 


III, 


At the age of one-and-twenty, and again at four-and-twenty, 
Nelson appears to have fallen desperately in love. In the former 
case the “ sweet excuse” was a lady whose acquaintance he formed 
while his ship, the Albemarle, was cruising in North American 
waters. On this first occasion ‘‘a friend” saved the susceptible 
sailor from actually offering the lady marriage, at the psychological 
moment when he had gone ashore with that definite intent, The 
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second time it was a Miss Andrews, a clergyman’s daughter, whom he 
met in France in the autumn of 1784, he being then engaged in the 
melancholy occupation known in the Navy as “‘ waiting for a ship.” 
Captain Nelson’s resources at this time amounted to the not very 
munificent income of about £330 per annum, all told, and it would 
seem that Miss Andrews did not feel inclined to risk life on £300 
a year for love’s sweet sake, To Nelson’s undying honour be it said 
that throughout his career he never once allowed his attachments, 
whether fortunate or unfortunate, to stand between him and his 
duty. 

Both of the severe wounds received by the Admiral in action were 
suffered in later life, after he had passed from adolescence to 
manhood. I allude, of course, to the loss of his eye and the loss of 
his arm. Every biographer, from Southey to Mahan and Professor 
Laughton, has remarked upon the wondrous serenity of his character 
displayed through all the perils and adversities that beset him. As 
# contemporary who knew personally Bonaparte, Wellington and 
Nelson, aptly expressed it, “ But Nelson was the man to love!” 
This intensely lovably quality is well exemplified in his relations 
with the officers and men of every ship he ever commanded, and 
notably in his lifelong friendships with men of the Collingwood and 
Troubridge type. 

Nelson was a lieutenant at nineteen, and a post-captain at 
twenty-one. Yet few can have had such frequent inducements to 
give up the sea as a profession, for it was the lot of few to be so 
villainously treated as he was during the first decade of his life as 
a sailor. This scandalous treatment reached its height during his 
stay in the Boreas on the West Indian station under Admiral 
Hughes’ impossible régime. Immediately upon returning to 
England after her young commander’s fierce passage of arms with 
the Governor of the Leewards, the Boreas was kept four months at 
the Nore as a “slop-ship.” How bitterly his proud heart throbbed 
under this fresh indignity, is better imagined than described ; and 
it was with an intonation of the bitterest disgust, when the ship was 
finally paid off, that he expressed his feelings at being able at last 
to “free himself from an ungrateful service.” Woe to our famed 
“influence of sea-power on history ” if he had kept to that resolve ! 
The fact was that Sir Richard Hughes stood for all that was dead 
and dying in our service. Nelson came to sound the trumpet-tones 
of new and splendid ideals for King George's navy, and for the time 
being he shared the fate of all reformers. 

But there dawned a day when all barriers were broken down, and 
when both Government and nation felt that he and the light of his 
genius alone could save them. It was realised that there was but 
one leader for the nation’s navy, and after October 21, 1805, men felt 
that the end of all things was come. 


Percy Cross STANDING. 














1905. 


TENNANT OF ANSTRUTHER. 


THE East Neuk of Fife, which stretches along the coast from Largo 
to Crail, is one of the most picturesque regions in Scotland, and its 
quaint fishing villages and ancient burghs are full of legendary and 
historical associations. Tradition relates that when Macduff, Thane 
of Fife, was flying from the vengeance of Macbeth, he took refuge 
in a cave not far from Elie, and that the fishermen of the place 
assisted him to escape to the southern shores of the Firth of Forth. 
In gratitude for what they had done, he procured for them a 
charter from Malcolm Ceanmohr, which erected their vill into a 
royal burgh to be named Earlsferry. St. Monans holds the relics 
of Monanus, Bishop of Clonfert, to whom David II. dedicated a 
church as a thank-offering for a marvellous recovery from a wound 
inflicted by a barbed arrow. Pittenweem, famous for its witches, 
received certain privileges from James VI., who, on passing through 
the town, was accorded a right royal welcome by the magistrates, 
councillors and minister, all robed in their best apparel. After a 
magnificent banquet, at which ten gallons of ale, canary, sack, 
Rhenish and other wines were drunk, the King took his departure 
under a salute of thirty-six cannon, “all shot at once.” The 
townpeople of Anstruther were zealous Covenanters, and many of 
them fell at the battle of Kilsyth hard by, where Montrose was 
Victorious in 1645. It was the birthplace of three distinguished men, 
all contemporaries—the great Dr. Thomas Chalmers (1780-1847) ; 
Captain Charles Gray, R.N. (1782-1851), who wrote many popular 
Songs and was a prominent member of Edinburgh society; and 
William Tennant (1784-1848), the author of Anster Fair. In the 
Manse of Cults, some miles inland, Sir David Wilkie first saw the 
light, who, in his Pitlessie Fair and other pieces, has depicted on 
canvas scenes similar to those which Tennant has described in 
verse. 

Both Chalmers and Tennant were the sons of merchants of 
Anstruther. The latter was born on May 15, 1784, a year before 
Wilkie, his mother being Ann Watson, a native of the adjoining 
village of Cellardyke. As the result of an accident when a boy 
he lost the use of his feet, and was compelled ever afterwards to go 
about with crutches. “ His lameness,” says an ardent admirer, 
Matthew Forster Conolly, his life-long friend and fellow townsman, 
“‘ was connected with none of that proud impatience which made it 
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a source of unmingled misery to Byron, but was attended with a 
temper of the serenest and blandest elements, which no friend ever 
saw ruffled, and which distinguished him as a poet of mirth and 
cheerfulness.” The comparison is somewhat unfair, as the sur- 
rounding circumstances were so entirely different; yet it is true 
that Tennant, unlike Byron, was not sensitive on the subject, for 
he makes playful allusion to his physical defect in his ballad of 
The Anster Concert. By this piece, written in 1811, he attained 
local celebrity. The parties to whom reference is made were at 
first merely distinguished by initial letters, but were easily recognis- 
able. The humour is broad; the remarks are exceedingly personal, 
but the satire is never ill-natured. It describes a memorable 
concert given by J. Carey, teacher of music, on a certain Friday 
night. Amongst the singers are David Roger, a corn merchant, 
and William Cockburn, a bookseller, both of Anstruther. ‘‘ Queen 
Rachel,” whose voice is somewhat crudely compared to the screaming 
of a siren, has been identified as Miss R. Johnston, afterwards the 
wife of the minister of East Anster. To those unacquainted with 
the townspeople referred to, the verses, rough and unpolished as 
they necessarily are, can still afford a laugh; and no doubt the 
gossips of Anstruther found in them plenty of material for 
discussion, 

With a view to becoming a village schoolmaster or dominie, 
Tennant went at an early age to St. Andrews, where he remained 
for two sessions. It is said that, whilst at college, he studied the 
classical languages with great assiduity, and on his return home 
applied himself to the acquirement of eastern tongues. He next 
joined his brother, a corn-factor in Glasgow, in the capacity of 
clerk, a step which in all probability he found necessary owing to 
his lack of means. However that may be, it turned out a bad 
speculation, for the brother mysteriously disappeared during a crisis 
in his affairs, and Tennant, being left behind to face the storm, 
was kept for some time in prison by the creditors. He does 
not appear to have been in the least depressed by his mis- 
fortunes, since he wrote the first part of his most spirited poem 
when in confinement. In 1813 he became parish schoolmaster 
at Dunino, about five miles from St. Andrews, at a miserable 
salary of forty pounds a year; and, as he there gained a knowledge 
of Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac and Persian, he must have been a veritable 
Dominie Sampson in learning. In the previous year the first 
edition of Anster Fair had been published anonymously through 
the agency of Mr. Cockburn, of whom mention has just been 
made. 

The poem, which consists of six cantos, containing in all no fewer 
than four hundred and twenty verses, is based upon the old ballad 
of Maggie Lauder, attributed to Francis Sempill of Beltrees, 
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who became Sheriff-Depute of Renfrewshire and died in 1685. It 
is written in stanzas of octave rhyme, the ottava rima of Tasso and 
Ariosto, ending with the Alexandrine or twelve-syllable line of 
Spenser. The tale is at once unfolded.! To the lonely heroine, as 
she is sitting by her parlour fire musing about her numerous 
wooers, appears out of the mustard pot a fairy by name Puck, who 
advises her to proclaim throughout the kingdom her intention of 
bestowing her hand upon the winner in an ass-race, a sack-race, a 
competition of bagpiping and of storytelling at the coming fair 
of Anster. The next day she despatches her messengers and 
heralds to summon suitors and spectators to the sports. A 
huge concourse of rustics, townsfolk, merchants, learned profes- 
sors and courtiers, including that genial monarch James V., with 
whose jovial disposition the merriment of the fair did not ill 
accord, assembles at the appointed time. Tennant is at his best 
in dealing with crowds. The idea of bustle and haste, of eager- 
ness and expectation, is skilfully rendered in such lines as these: 


“ Then jostling forward on the western road, 
Approach the folk of wind-swept Pittenweem, 
So num’rous, that the highways, long and broad, 
One waving field of gowns and coat-tails seem ; 
The fat man puffing goes oppress’d with load 
Of cumbrous flesh and corpulence extreme ; 
The lean man bounds along, and with his toes 
Smites on the fat man’s heels that slow before him goes. 


“St. Monance, Elie, and adjacent farms 
Turn their mechanics, fishers, farmers out: 
Sunburnt and shoeless schoolboys rush in swarms, 
With childish trick, and revelry and shout. 
Mothers bear little children in their arms, 
Attended by their giggling daughters stout ; 
Clowns, cobblers, cotters, tanners, weavers, beaux 
Hurry and hop along in clusters and in rows. 


“ And market-maids, and apron’d wives, that bring 
Their gingerbread in baskets to the Fair ; 
And cadgers with their creels, that hang by string 
From their lean horse-ribs, rubbing off the hair ; 
And crook-legg’d cripples, that on crutches swing 
Their shabby persons with a noble air ;? 
And fiddlers with their fiddles in their cases, 
And packmen with their packs of ribbons, gauze, and laces.” 


In this passage Tennant has striven to imitate the jostling 
and elbowing of the vast assemblage on the high road, and his terse 


1 The last edition of Anster Fairis dated 1871. As the poem, so far as Iam 


aware, is out of print, a short analysis of the argument may not be amiss. 
2 It is curious to observe the way in which Tennant, himself a cripple, makes fun 
of these unfortunate persons. His allusion to his own lameness in The Anster 


Concert has already been noted, and later he draws a ludicrous picture of the 
cripples flinging their “despicable crutches far away,” and hopping about on one 


leg to the tune of Rob the Ranter’s bagpipe-playing. 
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and pointed style is well suited for conveying the impression of 
breathless excitement. The King with Anster’s “bonny lady” 
take their places on a small mound beneath a magnificent canopy 
surrounded by the flower of the Scottish nobility. James offers 
to the successful competitor ten score acres of his own posses- 
sions as a dower along with Maggie’s hand, and the games begin, 
First comes the ass-race, which is open to all comers alike, farm 
labourer as well as green-coated knight. It is won by Robert 
Scott, a Border laird, after a stiff contest; and his name is 
proclaimed aloud by the herald. In the sack-race he runs a 
dead-heat with an Edinburgh advocate, whose name is not given, 
but who is disqualified for cheating; and the prize again falls 
to the favourite. The advocate might appear to be an anacronism, 
unless we had been reminded by Tennant in his preface that 
ancient and modern manners are mixed and jumbled together so as 
to:heighten the humour and variegate the description. 

Later in the day takes place the bagpipe competition. The 
anxiety of the pipers to exhibit their skill, which results in all 
of them commencing to play at one and the same moment withont 
waiting for the signal for each to begin in turn, is amusingly 
caricatured : 

‘‘ Then rose in burst of hideous symphony 
Of pibrochs and of tunes one mingled roar ; 
Discordantly the pipes squeal’d sharp and high, 
The drones alone in solemn concord snore; 
Five hundred fingers, twinkling funnily, 
Play twiddling up and down on hole and bore, 
Now passage to the shrilly wind denying 
And now a little rais’d to let it out a-sighing.” 
In order to enable Rob to pass the third test the good fairy inter- 
venes on his behalf. Suddenly a globe of fire descends from on 
high and burns up the pipes, drones and chanters of the noisy 
pipers in one mighty flame, and he, having wisely kept out of 
harm’s way in the background, is alone left to play to the expectant 
audience. His weird music sets every one from king to cripple 
a-dancing, and, when it has ceased, they all fall exhausted upon the 
ground. 
“ But from that hour the Monarch and the mob 
Gave Maggie Lauder’s name to Robert’s tune, 
And so shall it be call’d, while o’er the globe 
Travels the waning and the crescent moon ; 
And from that hour the puissant piper, Rob, 
Whose bagpipe wak’d so hot a rigadoon, 


From his well-manag’d bag, and drone, and chanter 
Obtain’d the glorious name of Mighty Rob the Ranter.” 


Tennant has founded Rob’s tale, which is given in the fifth canto, 
upon the traditions respecting Sir Michael Scott of Balwearie, near 
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Kirkcaldy, who had a European reputation as a philosopher in the 
thirteenth century, and who was believed to be a wizard by the 
common people of Scotland.1 With Sir Michael resides, according 
to Rob the Ranter, his niece and ward, Miss Susan Scott, “ the 
pertest, prettiest jade of all the girls of Fife,” whose principal fail- 
ing is her inordinate love of money. 


“« Yet not the less her beauty’s wafted fame 
A mob of suitor’s to her mansion drew ; 
Her face had charms to lure them and inflame, 
Her dow’r had mickle fascination too ; 
On cap’ring steeds from all the county came 
Fife’s sparkish lairds, all resolute to woo 
And win, with courtship’s sly assiduous art, 
Fair Susan’s worthy dow’r, and pettish worthless heart.” 


Amongst her wooers is the goodly Charley Melvil of Carnbee, who 
lavishes upon his lady trinkets and jewels, and mortgages half his 
acres to satisfy her demands. Whilst the lovers are walking one 
day in the fields they are surprised by Pitcorthie’s biggest bull— 
Pitcorthie, be it said, is one of the many suitors—and in the inevi- 
table encounter which ensues the gallant Melvil is badly disfigured. 
Sue proves faithless, and, being urged by her uncle to marry 
Newark, another rival, the wedding day is fixed. The unhappy 
Melvil, maddened by despair and disappointment, seeks an interview 
with the fair forsworn, but she repulses him from her door and 
even instigates Sir Michael to give him a sound drubbing, which is 
accompanied by surly words and rude discourteous kicks. Brooding 
over his ill-fortune Melvil meets Puck, who concocts for him a 
scheme of revenge, and addresses him in mock-heroic terms : 


“ Marvel not, Melvil, that before thy feet 
I plant me thus in fearless attitude ; 
For I have heard, within my close retreat, 
What thou hast utter’d in thy fretful mood ; 
And well I know thy truth how with deceit 
Repaid, thy faith with base ingratitude : 
Good soul! I pity thee with all my heart, 
And therefore from my bush to thy assistance start.” 


Cured of his wounds Melvil sets out for Thirdpart House, where 
the wedding guests are assembled, and the tables are spread with 
luscious sirloins, gravies and pies, roasted hen and goose and other 
delights. According to Puck’s directions he seizes the wizard’s staff 
and deals him a sounding thwack on his bald pate, when lo! the 
churlish knight is changed into a hare. Sir Michael scuds as swift 
as lightning down the stairs pursued by his own servants and grey- 
hounds in full cry, and flees across ploughed fields and meadow 


1 See Notes to The Lay of the Last Minstrel and Tytler’s Lives of Seottish Worthies, 
i, 1881, p. 95. 
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land until he reaches the streets of Crail, where he eventually 
takes refuge in a drain. Melvil next turns his attention to the jilt 
Susan, whom he transforms into a Punchinella by a gentle pat from 
the magician’s wand, and the hero returns home well satisfied with 
his revenge. Rob’s tale is received with shouts of applause by the 
assembled multitude, and he is declared the winner of Maggie's 
hand. The King and his courtiers then proceed to East Green 
House, where supper is prepared, at which the benevolent Puck and 
his wife appear to offer their best wishes to the happy pair; and 
after this the company disperse. 

Such in bare outline is the theme of this fantastic poem. Con- 
sidering its length it is a marvellous achievement, for the high 
spirits and boisterous fun are well sustained to the end. The prin- 
cipal merit of the piece is its originality ; and not only is it replete 
with humour, but it is eminently poetical, as in the passages, for 
instance, describing the power of Rob’s playing, which, in addition 
to having an exhilarating effect upon the onlookers, draws the mer- 
maids from their caverns and the sea-mews from their clefts and 
coves. The supernatural element is constantly called into play ; 
and this blending of the ideal with the real gives Tennant ample 
scope for the display of his imaginative powers, whilst at the same 
time it invests his narrative with the haloof romance. As Tickler 
said to North in Noctes Ambrosiane, ‘It is a fine thing, full of life 
and glee and glamour.” Lord Woodhouselee was as enthusiastic as 
he had been in 1808 over John Mayne’s Siller Gun, a humorous 
description in verse of an annual wapinshaw instituted at Dumfries 
by James VI. in 1617, which belongs to the same category of 
Scottish poetry. He was unable to communicate with Tennant as 
the volume had appeared anonymously, but he at once wrote to 
Cockburn, the publisher, and asked for the author’s name. 


“The poem,” he said, “ contains, in my opinion, unequivocal marks of 
strong original genius; a vein of humour of an uncommon cast united 
with a talent for natural description of the most vivid and characteristic 
species, and, above all, a true feeling of the sublime, forming altogether 
one of the most pleasing and singular combinations of the different powers 
of poetry that I have ever met with.” 


After such encouragement Tennant no longer hesitated to reveal 
his identity, and a second edition of Anster Fair, published in1814 and 
reviewed by Lord Jeffrey in the Hdinburgh Review, brought him instant 
fame. ‘The author,” wrote this merciless critic, ‘is occupied no 
doubt in general with low matters, and bent upon homely mirth, 
but his genius soars up every now and then in spite of him.” 
Curiously enough, these words were written in the same number of 
the review! in which Jeffrey penned the well-known criticism of 


\ Edinburgh Review, November 1814. 
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Wordsworth’s Lxcwrsion, commencing, “ This will never do!” When 
Tennant arrived in Edinburgh this year he received a generous 
welcome from the principal literati of the capital. He wrote to his 
friend, the Rev. Andrew Carstairs, minister of Anstruther Wester, 
that he had received several calls from the Ettrick Shepherd, who 
entertained a high opinion of Anster Fair, and flattered him that it 
was the most ludicrous poem of equal length next to Hudibras. 
Another letter, dated 1815, to the same correspondent, shows the 
esteem in which Tennant was held by his contemporaries : 


‘“‘T have been so jogged and shaken about since I came to Edinburgh, 
so dissipated with breakfasts and dinners and suppers, that far from 
finding tranquillity of mind to write you a letter, I have not found time 
enough to ease my poor coach-shaken bones. ... I have seen several 
literary characters here; with Hogg, Wilson, and other bards, Mr. Gray 
and I have had many a sederunt, all very pleasant and agreeable. Mr. 
Wilson, who is a very interesting, fine-looking fellow, has promised me a 
visit to Dunino along with Mr. Sim, one of the sincerest admirers of the 
‘ Fair,’ and when they come you must be of the party, though you may get 
but a salt herring to dinner. From Mr. Pillans and the other masters of 
the High School [ have experienced much civility. They seemed to con- 
sider me as an honour (eu / me miseruwm) to the profession.” 


Before Tennant had settled at Danino, he had taken an active 
part in originating a poetical society in Anstruther, known as the 
Musomanik,! which resembled on a small scale the famous Mirror 
Club founded at Edinburgh in 1777. The members concocted 
rhymes and verses for the amusement of the company, just as Henry 
Mackenzie and his associates were accustomed to produce their essays 
and read them aloud at their convivial meetings. This society, 
which framed a formal code of laws, consisted of nine persons— 
Tennant, who was termed ‘‘ Recorder” ; Captain Charles Gray, R.N., 
and William Cockburn, whose names have already been mentioned ; 
Andrew Johnston, afterwards M.P. for St. Andrews; William Fowler, 
author ; George Keay, collector of customs; James Dow, teacher ; 
Thomas White, merchant; and Matthew F. Conolly, Town Clerk of 
Anstruther. It arrogated to itself the exclusive privilege of “dis- 
covering on whom Apollo had set his seal,” and admitted within its 
ranks as honorary members, Sir Walter Scott, Professor Wilson, the 
Ettrick Shepherd, and others. To the letter which accompanied the 
diploma investing him with the right ‘‘to rhyme and scribble in 
what shape, manner, and degree he would,” Scott replied as follows: 


**To the Presidents of the Musomanik Society of Anstruther. 


«‘ GENTLEMEN,—I am, upon my return from the country, honoured with 
your letter and a diploma, couched in very flattering terms, creating me a 
member of the Musomanik Society of Anstruther. I beg you will assure 
the society of my grateful sense of the favour they have conferred upon 
me and my sincere wishes that they may long enjoy the various pleasures 





1 From the Greek word meaning muse-mad, 
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attendant upon the hours of relaxation which they may dedicate in their 
corporate or individual capacity to Weel-timed Dafiing. 
“ Edinburgh, March 27, 1815.” 








In the previous autumn the society had celebrated the first anni- 
versary of its institution, and an amusing account of the gathering 
is given in the Edinburgh Evening Courant, Many of the honorary 
members were present, and a banquet took place in the Hall of 
Apollo, at which some of the toasts proposed were: ‘“‘ Rhyme and 
Reason’; ‘‘ The memory of our great elder brother, Robert Burns” ; 
“The bright burning candles of British song, Walter Scott, 
Lord Byron and Thomas Campbell”; “The Kingdom of Fife, and 
may she long retain her supremacy for fun, frolic, and hospitality.” 
“ Every chair,” says the writer, ‘‘ was intertwined with laurels, 
myrtles, and nettles; the mixture of the leaf of the latter, though 
rather unclassical, was singularly appropriate and happy, as it 
denoted the sharp and prickly nature of that satire with which the 
associated rhymesters are determined to sting their calumniators.” 
Tennant, who occasionally contributed humorous poems to the common 
stock, doubtless got much amusement out of the club. At the 
ordinary meetings rhymed words were given to the members, who 
were required to fill up the lines on the spur of the moment. ‘T'wo 
of the verses said to have been produced in a very few minutes 
were: 


























“ Last night I left my desk and ... . pen, 
For in the street I hearda .. . scufile, 
And there, torn off by drunken . . . men, 
I left my coat-tails and shirt . . . ruffle. 









“One would suppose a silly...... 






A shabby weapon ina ..... scuffle ; 
But yet the pen of critic....... men 
A very hero’s soul would ... . ruffle.” 





These provincial songsters continued to hold their annual and 
periodical gatherings in the burgh of Anstruther Easter until 1817, 
when, owing to the dispersion of the members, the sittings came to 
an end. 

Through the influence of George Thomson, the friend of Burns, 
Tennant was promoted to be schoolmaster of Lasswade, where he 
remained till January 1819, when he was elected a teacher of 
classical and oriental languages in Dollar Academy. Between the 
years 1822 and 1825 he wrote the Thane of Fife, a poem descriptive 
of the invasion of the Danes in the ninth century, and two dramas, 
in five acts, Cardinal Beaton and John Baliol, which were devoid 
of interest, and which did not in any way add to his reputation. 
In Papistry Stormed, or the Dinging down o’ the Cathedral, written 
in imitation of the style of Sir David Lyndsay, he told of the 
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destruction of St. Andrews Cathedral by the Reformers. He con- 
tributed a number of prose translations from Greek and German 
writers to the Edinburgh Literary Journal, which appeared about 
this time, and carried on a correspondence in its pages with the 
Ettrick Shepherd regarding a metrical version of the Psalms which 
he advocated. Two of his letters to Mrs. Grant of Laggan on 
this subject are also extant. 

That Tennant, like Hood, wrote verses grave as well as gay is 
proved by such diverse poems as “lo my Mother’s Spinning 
Wheel,” written a few days after her death, and “'T'ammy Little,” 
which are quoted side by side in J. G. Wilson’s Poets and Poetry of 
Scotland. Tammy Little, as the name implies, was a diminutive 
person, who was obliged to beat the air with ‘‘ an aiken cud” to 


“ stap the craws frae liftin’ him 
Up to their nests for meat.” 


His adventures are narrated at some length in twenty-seven 
stanzas; suffice it to say that one day, having forgotten to ballast 
himself with stones, as was his custom, he was carried through the 
air by a terrific blast from Kelly Law for half a mile, and deposited 
in Gaffer Glowr-weel’s lum, from which perilous position he was 
finally rescued after an hour’s hard work by five masons with 
pick-axes. 

In 1834 Jeffrey, then Lord Advocate, appointed Tennant to the 
chair of oriental languages in St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, a 
post which he held until a few months before his death, In his 
reminiscences of the worthies connected with the college, the Rev. 
J. W. Taylor has given us an excellent pen-portrait of the cheery 
dominie: “ There is also Professor Tennant, a son of mirthful song, 
whom literature claims for herself—a true Phil-Hebraist, with 
whom the love of Hebrew was a passion before it procured for him 
a chair, You hear the sharp stroke of stilts, and on looking 
round you see the professor swinging on his crutches, for he is lame 
in both feet; his hat is tied by a ribbon under his chin, and his 
happy face is rosy with buffeting against the wind.” He spent the 
summer vacation at his villa of Davengrove, near Dollar, and 
during the college session his lecture classes were well attended. 
It is said that he performed his duties with the utmost fidelity, and 
willingly gave extra lessons in eastern tongues to all who applied 
to him. He became a member of the Royal Society, and was 
elected a doctor of laws by Mareschal College, Aberdeen. With 
more leisure at his disposal he continued his literary work, but he 
did not excel as a prose writer. His Lcctwres on Palestine and 
Hebrew Literature, Hebrew Idyills, and Hebrew Dramas are now for- 
gotten, yet there is no reason why Anster Fair should be numbered 
amongst those writings which have not inaptly been termed 
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“perishable books” by the late Sir Leslie Stephen. He died 
unmarried in 1848, and was buried at Anstruther, where he had 
spent his early life, and whose local traditions and popular pastimes 
he had so successfully celebrated in verse. Tennant was a genial 
and kindly humorist; neither poverty nor bodily infirmity tended 
to depress his buoyant spirits, and it is strange that his poem, 
brimful of mirth and good-nature as it is, should not now be 
regarded with the favour accorded to it in his own day. 


G. A. Srvcuarre. 
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WOMEN AMONG THE NATIONS. 


Part I. 


Ir would be impossible to deal with the position of women among 
the nations of the world in any other than the most cursory and 
superficial manner, The subject can only be treated by sweeping 
and condensed generalisation. I, therefore, propose to consider the 
Eternal Feminine under three aspects, as—The Primitive Woman, 
the Woman of the Old Civilisations, and the Woman of the New. 

I suppose in no field of intellectual activity has there been a 
greater upheaval during the last century than in the relations of 
man and woman. The comparatively new sciences—biology, 
embryology, psychology, and sociology, have entirely subverted and 
overthrown many of the most cherished hypotheses of an uncritical 
and unscientific past. Instead of assumptions, we have to recog- 
nise facts, and from known facts to draw logical and inevitable 
deductions. Science does not make facts, but it takes note of them, 
reasons from them, places new interpretations on them, until a 
synthetic correlation of data, gathered from widely different sources, 
assumes a co-ordinate and harmonious whole. We are beginning 
not only to discover the origin, but we are obtaining a glimpse of 
the ultimata of things. Of evolution and involution; of the unity 
or oneness underlying the manifold diversity. And thus we gain a 
wider view, a higher concept of the cosmic verities, which, after all, 
are the facts that have been with us from the beginning, but are 
now illuminated by a greater knowledge of the many-sided truth. 
The trend of modern thought and modern research is undoubtedly 
towards monism. That is to say, that all manifestations are rings 
of changes of one source or cause having within it the potentialities 
of all phenomena; that spirit and matter are one ; and that duality, 
when it exists, is the differentiation of the one under a varied aspect. 
Thus, just as we trace the physical basis of organic life to the highly 
complex compound protoplasm, so biology proves that “life begins 
as female,” and ‘‘the female sex is not only the primary and 
original sex, but continues throughout as the main trunk;”} 
though afterwards differentiated into male and female organisms. 

The female of any species not only is its typical standard, but is 
the biological centre of gravity which regulates all variation and all 
development, According to the natural law, female supremacy 


1 Pure Sociology. By Lester F. Ward. P. 814, 
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among the sub-human animals is the normal condition. The 
supreme rights of motherhood are rigidly guarded by instinctive 
rules governing and controlling selection and conduct, and the 
male is entirely at the service of his mate or mates. 

For we must realise one fact in its vast and overpowering sig- 
nificance : Nature and Femininity are one. Motherhood is the basic 
principle of creation. From that source all flows, Therefore 
woman, Nature’s highest representative, is perforce much more the 
child of nature than man. Civilisation, wherever and whenever you 
find it, “ begins with the forsaking of the hardy nature-life, and it 
ends with a society broken down and prostrate, hardly recognisable 
as human, amid every form of luxury, poverty and disease.”! 

Civilisation, so-called, carries ever within it the germs of its own 
destruction through increasing internal corruption, as it proceeds 
farther and farther from the natural centre and the natural law. 
And as this artificial life extends, and becomes more complex, so the 
man strives to shut the woman out, and to create a world for 
himself, in which she shall have neither part nor lot, but shall 
herself be subordinate to him, though she is in reality both the centri- 
fugal and centripetal force of humanity. 

For the male is the irresponsible, the female the responsible factor 
in nature, She is the conserver and transmitter of force, he the 
expender and demonstrator. She discriminates, selects, evolves, 
and creates. He disintegrates, variates, and destroys. As 
M. Emile Durkheim remarks in his work on The Division of Social 
Labour, ‘* We may regard the feminine form as an approximation to 
that original single type of humanity from which the masculine 
variety has gradually become differentiated.” 

And this extreme differentiation has not arisen naturally, but 
through what may be called the “ exteriority” of increasing 
artificiality in civilisation becoming unnaturally disassociated and 
separated from the “ interiority ” of the nucleus of the home. This 
exteriority has striven to be independent of the central controlling 
directing force, the maternal influence and initiative, inseparable 
from the law of true progress. 

Now, looking back into the misty traditions of the past, and 
studying special features in the relations of man and woman among 
primitive peoples, we find that this natural law obtained in its 
primal simplicity up to a late date, and, moreover, exists at the 
present day in an extenuated form. We will, therefore, consider 
woman as the centre of the race, and commence with a slight review 
of her position among uncivilised tribes. The study may perhaps 
give us an insight into the cause of the failure of all civilisations 
that have in succession been based upon and grown out of like 
conditions and departed from them. 


1 Civilisation: its Cause and Cure. By Edward Carpenter. P, 26, 
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Now in most phases of primitive motherhood, the natural rights 
of the woman and the mother are to a certain extent recognised 
and respected, and the position of woman, as the mother of the race, 
is by no means an inferior one, as many assume from the obvious 
harshness and barbarism of her environment. For, according to the 
great jurist Blackstone, the three absolute rights of persons are, 
first—the right of personal security ; second, the right of personal 
liberty ; and third, the right of private property. And strange to 
say, the primitive woman in many cases possesses more economic 
independence and a more assured individual position than the vast 
majority of her modern civilised sisters, She owns her own child 
and her own property. She has elective and tribal rights. For 
instance, among the Zuui Indians of America the head of the 
sacerdotal hierarchy is the priestess of corn and seed; she is the 
representative of the primeval mother, the universal benefactress. 
The Zuui Indian, in his arid desert home, abides still under the 
benign and protective but forceful rule of mother-right, and is even 
now typical of what the race more generally was in the archaic 
days, when woman, more or less, according to tradition, was the 
leader and teacher of mankind. With the Zuui, the centre and 
head of the family is the mother, since in her is vested the clan ; from 
her the clan or family name descends, and therewith inheritance of 
every kind, for to her belong alike the house and its contents, and to 
her and her sisters belong the lands of the community. From 
them have visibly sprung the men of the tribe, as from the earth- 
mother springs all sustenance. And thus, as a right, tiey till, or 
superintend the tillage of the soil, and the products are solely pos- 
sessed by them. Monogamy, not polygamy, is the rule, and every 
girl is reverently instructed by her mother in the mysteries of her 
own being, when the supreme rights of wifehood and motherhood 
are revealed to her. For under the matriarchate the mother of 
the race is trained for her high purpose. Instinctively all primitive 
peoples know, without the help of any of the ’ologies, that physically 
and psychologically the child is the creatien of the mother. 

Mr. Frank Hamilton Cushing thus relates a significant incident : 
“Said the old Zuui priests and chiefs to me, one night, when 
gathered to request that new teachers be sent: ‘Send women this 
time, for ye men of the great far west would possess yourselves of 
the grandmother of all men, the mother of our mothers, the earth- 
mother herself ; yea, and would drive away even her daughters, her 
heiresses, from their inheritance.’ ” 1 

The very name of woman among these people is O’Kya, meaning 
“Creator” or ‘‘ Maker of Being.” Among all the Indian tribes 
tht women have the right of the suffrage, and a voice in the councils 
of peace and war. In many cases the matrons of the clan give the 


1 Primitive Motherhood. By F. H. Cushing. 
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casting vote in the selection of the chief; while a woman has often 
been elected as head of the tribe.} 

But here we see the bitter irony of civilisation. The Statehood 
Bill now before the American Senate, will, if passed in its present 
form, in incorporating the Indian territory in the Union, disfranchise 
the Indian women, and relegate them to the position of criminals, 
imbeciles, lunatics, and minors. And thus to these independent and 
respected mothers, the first practical experience of the white man’s 
justice and honesty will be the abrogation of their hitherto unalien- 
able and immemorial rights and privileges; 2 while their first lesson 
in Christian morality will be the startling information that woman is 
the root of all evil, and made for man, instead of being considered 
the maker of men and “the giver of good things.” 

The matriarchate also obtains among the Gilzaks of Northern 
Siberia, and though the woman works hard, she retains a certain 
independence and is treated with respect, especially in her death. 
For the dead women is attired in four garments, and lies in state for 
four days, because the spirit of the woman has to appear before four 
gods, to render an account of her earthly life, and receive instruc- 
tions as to her future. The journey in the unseen land is long and 
difficult, therefore all her kindred come together and recite over the 
corpse all the good deeds of the departed. If the deceased be a 
man, the body is attired in only three garments, and the ceremonies 
last but three days ; for the man is not the maintainer of the hearth, 
and has not to appear before the lord of fire. In life the women 
are always busily employed, and all artistic work is done by them, 
such as embroidery of work-bags in fish-skins, wherein the most 
ingenious devices and patterns are displayed. The lyrics of the tribe 
are composed entirely by the maidens, but from custom they must 
not give their names to their own compositions, as it is not con- 
sidered modest for a girl’s name to be mentioned in public. Here, 
undoubtedly, as with the Zuui and other Indian women, the woman 
is the intellectual force, the pioneer in esthetic tastes. The man 
has not yet been imbued with her qualities and artistic gifts. There- 
fore in the prayers of the Shaman to the god Ulgéa, the mother is 
always placed before the father, ‘‘ Thou majestic Ulgéu-Bai, who my 
mother highly honoured.” 3 

Among the Touareg and Onargla tribes of the Sahara the mat- 
riarchate still is dominant, and women are in a most advanced state 
of freedom, enjoying a state of perfect equality with men. In fact, 
in some places the industries and occupations are reversed, the 


1 See The Primitive Family. By Starcke. Property: its Origin and Development, 
By Letourneau. 

2 In a case recently brought into Court in Oregon, a Cayuse Indian brought suit 
against his mother-in-law (who would, under tribal laws, take possession of her 
daughter’s property) for the allotment of his wife, who had died without issue. 

3 In the Uttermost East, p. 265. 
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husband sewing and embroidering, minding the children, like a 
human ostrich, and teaching the baby to walk, while the wife devotes 
herself to riding, sport, and study, as it is on the woman alone that 
education of a higher standard is bestowed. They can read Arabic 
and the Cufic writings of the Berber languages; they also study the 
Koran and the books of legends and poetry, in which they instruct 
their daughters ; they are clean, careful, intelligent, and industrious, 
with great inventive powers in designing patterns and ornamenta- 
tion for their vases, household utensils, and woven stuffs. The Tarqui 
woman presides at councils. She orders, commands, and directs, 
and if the husband dies she inherits his effects, his titles, and his 
prerogatives, to the exclusion of the children and of male relations. 
Thus she is often the head of the family or clan, and the leader in 
battle. It is she also who concludes peace or decides on war. “ You 
see,” said a chief to Madame Jean Pommeral, the well-known African 
traveller, in explaining the relative position of the sexes, “ we people 
do not think a woman should be veiled or be silent; we Touareg 
men hide our faces so that the enemy shall not know which domi- 
nates us—peace, strategy, or war ; but a woman has nothing to hide 
if her soul be pure. Woman is the mother of good counsel and 
wisdom. If there were none but women, the Touareg would have 
conquered the world—they would even have possession of Paris.” } 
Among the Basutos of South Africa the birth of a girl is hailed 
with joy, because of the high price in cattle that may be asked for 
her when of a marriageable age. The women kiss her, and chant, 
“Luck! from this child come many heads of cattle.” But the birth 
of a boy is deplored, as he is regarded as expensive and unprofitable. 
“ A mother,” runs their proverb, “is like the cow which sustains 
the family in time of drought.” The women of the family arrange 
the various marriages, and all pecuniary matters. The son-in-law 
has to serve the wife’s family for two or more years. The women 
are reputed to be much braver than the men, who, in the war with 
the Dutch in 1867 and 1868, carefully put their wives in front to 
bear the brunt of the attack, and sheltered themselves behind them 
until most of the women had been killed. Here we see that the 
male has not yet been imbued with the instinctive courage of the 
female in defence. According to Dr. Livingstone, the Makoads in 
Koouma country, having no deity, pray to their mothers in time of 
trouble, but they blame witches for disease and death. Throughout 
East, West, and South Africa all the labour falls to the share of the 
women; the men are not developed sufficiently to do more than 
hunt, fight, smoke, eat, and sleep. The woman tills the fields, builds 
the hut, grinds the corn, makes the pottery, weaves the cloth, and 
carries the water and the baby on her back; the more she does the 
more valuable she is, the more cows she is worth. Among the Bechu- 


1 “Unexplored Sahara,” Zhe Wide World Magazine, April 1900. 
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anas the chief's mother is present at councils, and he can decide 
nothing without her consent. A married man cannot dispose of 
property without his wife’s consent. The same rule applies to the 
Bantu people, whose women occupy a very important position. 
Among the Koochs of India the women have the property which is 
inherited from mother to daughter; the husband lives with his wife 
and her mother, and is subject to both of them, only winning his 
wife by years of service. 4 

The relative strength of the primitive woman is equal to that of 
the man. The Bhutea women, for instance, are as powerful as the 
men, and travellers declare that they can with ease carry the same 
burdens up the steepest mountain sides. Stanley remarked the same 
in Central Africa, where he preferred women carriers as the stronger 
and more reliable. In Professor Montegazza’s opinion woman proves 
equal, and even superior, to man in muscular force in the normal 
natural state. For the primitive woman is a child of nature; she 
forms an alliance with the manifold and wondrous energies of the 
sympathetic great mother. She clothes the simple things of life 
with ideas, with imagination. She makes intelligent the murmur of 
the stream and the sighing of the breeze. To her air, earth, fire, 
and water are beings, willing servitors. She is attracted to them 
by her sensibility, her emotional nature, her intuition, and her neces- 
sity ; and for them she has no fear but sympathy, therefore she learns 
much from them. Sociology bears record that primitive women are 
the inventors of all the social industrial arts. In agriculture, in 
architecture, in moulding, painting, dyeing, weaving, and embroidery; 
in the healing art, in herbal medicine, in the domestication of animals, 
in the extension of language and its dissemination and invention, 
women in savagery have led the way. “A woman is the bestdictionary,” 
says the Mexican. Woman is essentially the educator of the world. 

We thus find the primitive human mother, like the sub-human 
mother, not only supplying the wants of and nourishing her children, 
but performing also the hardest work for the male. Just as the hen 
bird, the female ant, and the female bee, are the artisans, the weavers, 
the workers, and the sustainers of the nest and the hive, so the 
primitive woman is the main factor in the house and in the family, 
Feminine energy is the initial force in the world working for 
development, and, as Elie Reclus affirms, making men human. For 
the primitive man is lazy, slow, unadaptable, thoughtless, and de- 
structive, The woman has to evolve a mate and a parent out of a 
savage. “Just as a child is first disciplined by its mother, so are 
peoples by their women. The man must serve before he is allowed 
to rule. It is only the wife who can control the man’s essentially 
unbridled power, and lead him into the paths of well-doing.”! So 
writes the author of Mother-Right. Paternal affection, also, is of 
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gradual growth; for the man has to be taught the responsibilities 
of fatherhood; they are not instinctive. Hence the evolution of 
the husband and the father is the history of the different phases of 
marital relations and of social polity. “ For the highest ideals in 
civilisation, in humanitarianism, education, and government,” says 
Professor Otis Mason, “ the way was prepared in savagery by mothers 
and by the female clan groups.”! All travellers agree that among 
‘primitive people at the present day the chief occupations of the males 
are hunting and war, and that the industries are entirely in the 
hands of women, no man interfering with their various crafts. And 
what is more, three conditions of primitive life stand out in striking 
contrast to those obtaining in advanced civilisation. : 

Firstly— Primitive man, owing to the strict laws and regulations 
of the matriarchate, or the council of matrons, is, on the whole, more 
moral in the social and sexual sense than is the civilised man. He 
has to pay implicit obedience toa rigid system of tabu, which regu- 
lates all the functions of maternity and lactation. The mutual 
responsibilities of married life are very strongly emphasised, and 
both husband and wife are placed under certain regulations as to 
marital conduct, in accordance with the natural law governing the 
animal world.2 Seduction has‘always been viewed among primitive 
tribes as more or less of acrime. The Gaekas of South Africa, for 
instance, inflict a fine on the man of three or four head of cattle. 
The Bechuanas have a similar custom ; and the Basutos also fine 
the man, but give him the option of marrying the girl. The 
Amascosa confiscate the whole of the man’s stock and that of his 
relatives in the same kraal, Also marriage between blood-relations 
is visited by a heavy fine among many peoples. 

Secondly.—In consequence of this strict supervision, and an in- 
stinctive regard for the natural laws of hygiene and sanitation, 
freedom from disease characterises primitive folk, The function of 
maternity is not a death-struggle, and the average man and woman 
enjoy perfect health till old age creeps on. The evils of over- 
crowding, such as exist in the centres of civilisation and among our 
agricultural poor, are unknown. There are, on the score of health 
and morality, separate lodges or huts for the girls and matrons, and 
for the young boys and men. We talk of the bestial condition of 
our submerged tenth. We are wrong. No animal in its natural 
habitat, no primitive folk, but would scorn to live under such un- 
sanitary and unnatural conditions as disgrace civilised humanity at 
its lowest. It is also remarkable that man in a barbarous state 
does not increase beyond the rate of subsistence. The flaw in the 
population dogma of the Malthusian lies in that it is based upon 
the unnatural increase of civilised nations, not upon the controlled 





1 Woman’s Share in Primitive Culture, p. 284. 
2 See The Mystic Rose. By Ernest Crawley, M.A. 
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and natural birth-rate of the primitive woman. The dusky mothers 
of the race seldom have more than three or four children, with long 
intervals between each birth, and, in consequence, the offspring 
are born healthy and vigorous, Insanity, imbecility, malformations, 
and congenital diseases are seldom seen among them. ‘They are the 
products of civilisation. 

Thirdly.—The comparative contentment of the various members 
of the tribe, and the absence of individual poverty below the average 
condition of the whole community are marked features in primitive 
life. Through bad seasons, through exceptional circumstances, the 
whole tribe may suffer and numbers perish; but, more or less, they 
all suffer alike ; there are no extremes of riches and destitution, of 
inequalities in the possession of the natural produce of the earth. 
Taken on the whole, the primitive man and woman are happier 
than the more civilised ; and though the struggle for life and sub- 
sistence may be hard to some extent, the life is really freer and 
more independent, more self-reliant, than that which obtains in the 
industrial competitions of civilisation; and subsistence is gained 
directly by individual effort, instead of being dependent upon a 
thousand unforeseen extraneous factors that are utterly beyond the 
control of the individual worker, as the manipulation of the money 
market, the tyranny of gigantic trusts, and the infliction of hostile 
tariffs, 

We now enter upon the second part of our review. We leave 
the primitive woman to her mighty task, evolving, developing, 
taming the human male, and rendering him a useful, industrious, 
and intellectual social unit. And, remember, it is what woman has 
been doing since man appeared on earth. Men talk of the con- 
servatism of women with a half-sneer, but the foundations of that 
conservatism lie deep down in the alpha of organic nature, in the 
life-history of the humblest protozoan. The realities of life and 
death, the sum of life experiences, the mysteries of existence, have 
all along been on the part of the female. In her is centred the 
accumulated wisdom of ages of trial, of suffering, of observation, of 
labour, contrivance, patience, and self-denial. With woman has 
been not only the practical knowledge, the quick adaptability, the 
gift of organisation, of method and order, but also that spirituality 
that, ever at war with animality, strove to control and eliminate 
what was coarse and brutal in human nature, Therefore female 
conservatism is not stagnation ; on the contrary, it is the principle 
guiding all true progress, and termed by Herbert Spencer the 
“moving equilibrium”;! though, naturally, with his pronounced 
sex-bias, he left it asa nebulous abstraction, blind to the fact that 
only the female organism has the power of balancing new influences 
and changing them into a habit or an inherited instinct or a function, 


1 First Principles, second edition, p. 489. 
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And by the same immutable law, “ humanity, physically and morally, 
follows the steps of the woman,” ! as she is the chosen crucible, the 
pestle and and mortar of nature, the supreme alchemist. As 
Maeterlinck truly observes, ‘‘ Besides their primitive instincts, all 
women have communications with the unknown that are denied to 
us.”2 And this higher consciousness is the accumulated expe- 
rience in the basic truths of life. 

Now, the history of old civilisations is simply the struggle of the 
man to supplant the matriarchate by the patriarchy, as soon as he 
had learned from the woman the first principles of social life, of 
industrial invention, of sesthetic art, and primitive culture. Having 
been made strong by the woman, the man was the only male who 
used his strength against his mother. And each step taken in 
this confiscation and abrogation of woman’s natural rights and 
freedom strengthened man’s assertiveness and militancy, thus pre- 
venting the harmonious development of the human race on the 
peaceful lines of industrialism. And, moreover, it will be found 
that those civilisations that endure are those that are so imbued 
and permeated with the long-forgotten supremacy of the mother- 
rule, that the superstructure of the patriarchy is unconsciously but 
instinctively influenced by it te so great a degree that the mass of 
the people are still devoted to agriculture and the industrial arts 
of peace, rather than to aggression, war, and conquest. Moreover, 
we trace in all the archaic civilisations a tradition of the peaceful 
golden age of the woman, when the chief deities were goddesses, 
the divine givers of all good things. The religion of a people is 
the apotheosis of their ideal. In the world’s childhood the ideal 
was feminine, and, in Professor Bjerregaard’s words, ‘“‘ great, good, 
true and beautiful.” As the male ideal supplanted the female, and 
the deity became a god of war, so the history of the nations be- 
comes the history of battles, of conquests, of destruction, of annihi- 
lation of the arts of peace. “I stand appalled,” says Inman, in his 
Ancient Faiths, before the two pictures called up. On the one 
side there are the notions of loveliness, gentleness, benevolence, 
affection and long-suffering in the mother; on the other, there are 
the strength, fury, vindictiveness and ferocity of an American 
Indian father ; and yet, O tempora! O mores! Christians prefer to 
contemplate the last!” Religion in the hands of men has been 
their most bloody weapon, and, on the part of the priesthood, of 
the most relentless persecution. It was in the long ages of the 
matriarchate that the wild grasses of the wilderness were brought 
under cultivation and transformed into nourishing grain foods ; 
that the wild fruits lost their tartness and insipidity ; that the wild 
animals were coaxed and trained into domestication, and rendered 
helpful to man. These crucial developments of vast social and 
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economic importance could only be conducted under the egis of 
peace, and under conditions of undisturbed effort and attention. 
The standard of civilisation is the stage at which approximately is 
attained the happiness and contentment of the greatest number in 
peaceful possession of the fruits of their labour. As Egypt, 
Chaldea, Babylonia and Assyria in turn passed from the beneficent 
rule of the matriarchate, so their true glory departcd from them ; 
the substantial progress of the nation was checked, and the little 
rift appeared in their prosperity that, slowly widening, brought in 
its wake disintegration, desolation and obliteration under the baneful 
curse of uncontrolled masculine autocracy, with its attendant evils 
of restless adventure, greed, aggression, rapine, and conquest of the 
weak by the strong. The warrior caste ever feared the industrial 
factor in the tribe of the conquered. ‘The fear of the woman has 
always dominated the undeveloped man, for in woman there was 
something ever intangible, mysterious and inscrutable. Ignorance 
is invariably afraid of the unknown, and while perpetually trying 
to persuade himself of woman’s inferiority, and ridiculing her weak- 
ness and insignificance, man has shown by his network of precau- 
tions and his maze of prohibitive laws, as soon as he became the 
legislator, that he really recognised her strength, and virtually 
acknowledged her potential superiority in any competition on equal 
terms. Those wise pioneer women of the matriarchate, so inventive, 
independent, self-contained, insistent, and enigmatical ; so capable 
of producing such novel results from unconsidered trifles, whose 
busy brains were ever at work, formulating, organising, directing ! 
Let them be crashed, enslaved, bound physically and mentally, so 
that their strange gifts, their mysterious prescience, their uncanny 
intuition should have no scope beyond the narrow precincts of the 
home, the harem, and the zenana. Little chance then of their em- 
phasising their supremacy over men in the faculties in which men 
were obviously deficient. In all past civilisations the fall of the 
matriarchate was heralded by the rise of witchcraft. As has truly 
been said, the records of witchcraft are simply, in all lands and at 
all times, the persecution and suppression by ignorant, superstitious 
bigotry and cowardly cruelty, of the last vestiges of a forgotten 
faith and of the last relics of archaic civilisation which were mainly 
in the hands of, and preserved by, women. In Lester F. Ward’s 
words: ‘‘The esthetic sense through which the female mind had 
created the male being, including man as we find him, was not 
extinguished: it was simply overwhelmed by the power of the new- 
born egoistic reason of man, using the strength acquired through 
female selection in the subjugation and domination of the innocent 
and unconscious authoress of these gifts; . . . that the subjection 
of woman was due entirely to her physical inferiority to man, or 
rather to that superior size and strength which men had acquired 
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in common with most of the other higher animals through female 
selection, seems beyond controversy; the tendency to deny and 
escape it being inspired wholly by the shame in admitting it.”) 
For the first step taken by man in assuming authority was to rob 
the woman of her freedom of selection. Man became the selector 
and the master—with what dire results, the state of society at the 
present day but too tragically shows. For Nature has had a full 
and complete revenge upon the race for the infringement of her 


laws. 
1 Pure Sociology, pp. 360-369. 


Frances SWINEY,. 





IS THERE A SOUL? 


Tas question relative to the existence of an individual immortal 
personality may seem to the ordinary man somewhat of an 
anachronism ; to others, however, it is reasonable and opportune, 
and must be demonstrated and answered in accordance with estab- 
lished and accepted scientific facts. I will endeavour to show 
very briefly that the archaic assumption of an individual soul 
cannot be satisfactorily substantiated. 

Every human being springs from two infinitesimal living par- 
ticles of matter, one of which, known as an ovum, is the product of 
the female; the other, a spermatozoon, the product of the male. 
A healthy female may during her lifetime produce millions of these 
Ova, or eggs, and the same may be said of the male as regards the 
production of spermatozoa, In order to produce a specific organism, 
or animal, an ovum must come in contact with a spermatozoon and 
the former must be impregnated and fertilised by the latter. 
Unless this contact occurs, all the eggs and spermatozoa cease to 
be living bodies, and are thrown off as effete or dead matter. If 
it should be said that all the eggs and spermatozoa possessed souls 
while they were living, such an assumption would present the 
appalling spectacle of the slaughter of millions of innocent souls in 
the world every year. We, therefore, reject such an assumption, 
and venture to say that these living elementary bodies have no 
souls. Can the union, then, of a living soulless egg and a living 
soulless spermatozoon produce a soul? I answer no. Because 
Ex nihilo nihil fit—from nothing nothing comes, But let us 
assume that each of these living elementary bodies has a soul. 
Which of them must lose it in order to save the soul of the other ? 
Again, it may be assumed that each of these elementary bodies 
possess half a soul, and that their union results in a whole-souled 
being. But such an assumption again brings us face to face with 
the astounding and appalling loss of soul material that would 
result in the world. Because, if the assumption were true, only 
two halves out of many millions would be utilised when a soul was 
produced. Such an assumption, therefore, is neither acceptable 
nor tenable. We therefore conclude that the elementary bodies 
from which a human being springs have no soul, and therefore it is 
assuming too much to say they can produce something, the germs 
or elements of which neither of them possess. We, therefore, say 
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that, although the ovum and spermatozoon are multicellular and 
highly organised bodies, neither possesses a soul, The word soul 
as here used signifies that something which we are told may and 
does exist apart from, and independently of, the brain and nervous 
system, and which gives to man his consciousness, his identity, and 
his individuality, and which also continues to exist after his physical 
organisation becomes inactive, 7.¢., after death. 

This disposes of the old per traducem theory of the soul’s origin. 
We will now just glance at the per creationem theory, which assumes 
that a soul is specially created and united with the body in the 
womb at, or some time after, conception. Conception occurs when 
the ovum becomes fertilised by the spermatozoon, and not till then. 
If a soul originates at the moment of conception, it might be 
inferred that the elements entering into the union contained between 
them the germ of a soul. But this would be the consummation of 
the old per traducem theory which has been rejected. At what 
time, then, during the period of embryonic, or post-natal, life does 
the soul originate, how does it originate, and whence cometh it ? 

As the soul is neither a material nor a substantial thing, the 
solution of the question would seem to be one for the meta- 
physician rather than the biologist, and I leave it with them to 
deal with. 

JaMEs Bauau, M.D. 


Vou. 164.—No. 4. 





THE “KEW GARDENS FEUD.” 


OR, IS SCIENCE “TOUCHY”? 


Mr. Joun Mor ey, in his Life of Gladstone, records, that “one of 
the fiercest battles of the time [1872] broke out in respect of Kew 
Gardens, between the Minister with a definite province of his own 
and a distinguished member of ‘a scientific fraternity, which, 
valuable as it is, has been unduly pampered of late from a variety 
of causes into a somewhat overweening idea of its own import- 
ance.” After describing Mr. Gladstone’s failure to pacify the 
combatants, his biographer concludes with the remark that “ science 
is touchy, and wounds are sometimes too deep to be healed by 
words.” The incident is referred to in the index as the ‘‘ Kew 
Gardens feud.” 

The assumption, as a matter of course, that science is “ touchy,” 
especially when referring to a time so remote as 1872, is very 
interesting, because up to that date naturalists had commonly 
been regarded as obscure peaceable creatures, with no desire to 
influence the affairs of men, and no power to do so were they so 
minded. It is not unusual even now for the naturalist of a story 
to be made the butt and foil of the other superior unscientific 
characters represented. 

In the course of the exploration of the celebrated Brixham 
Cave a shapeless bit of flint was found, suggestive of nothing 
in particular, and subsequently another piece came to hand 
equally uninteresting. When, however, these fragments were 
associated there appeared to the surprised explorers a well- 
defined flint instrument. A similar incident occurred in the case 
of the Borness Cave in Kirkcudbrightshire, where a highly orna- 
mented bone implement was found in two dissociated fragments, 
The story of the Kew Gardens fend is much like these broken tools. 
It has hitherto existed only in a fragmentary state, but may now 
be discovered fairly complete in the columns of Nature and in the 
Lives of Gladstone and Huxley. 

The first impression made on perusal is, that, though there was 
much touchiness, the feud was rather an official than a scientific 
quarrel. Science entered into the fray no doubt, but only to play 
@ secondary part. 

Before considering the casus belli we may profitably note the 
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attitude in which the various combatants regarded it and each 


other. We will give precedence to the Prime Minister, as quoted 
by Mr. Morley : 


“ Tt is easy to talk of uprooting X., but even if it were just, it will, as 
Glyn would tell you, be very difficult. But Y. perhaps proceeds more 
like Moloch, and X. in the manner of Belial. Why cannot they follow 
the example of those worthies who co-operated in pandemonium? If you 
thought you could manage Y., I would try to tackle X. I commend this 
subject to your meditations.” 


Sulphureous whiffs, continues Mr. Morley, from this pandemonium, 
were pretty copiously scented both by Parliament and the public, 
and did the Ministry some harm.! 

In the above extracts we have Mr. Gladstone’s view of the 
‘‘ scientific fraternity” in 1872, and, what is far more important 
for science, Mr. Morley’s opinion in 1903. Since Mr. Gladstone’s 
time the “ scientific fraternity,” basking in the beams of two scien- 
tific patrons of great distinction, Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, 
has valued itself more highly than ever. Its fate under a different 
dispensation may be of importance to the nation. 

If we now turn to the biography of the leading scientist of that 
day we shall learn Professor Huxley’s view of the affair. Writing 
in August 1872, the Professor asks: ‘“‘ Have you talked to Hooker 
about marine botany? He may be able to help you as soon as X. 
the accursed (may jackasses sit upon his grandmother’s grave, as 
we say in the East!), leaves him alone.”2 And again in September: 
“T have not seen Hooker yet since my return. . . . And until X. 
is dead and d d (officially at any rate) I am afraid there will 
be little peace for him.”? 

We now come to the key of the situation. In June 1872 Pro- 
fessor Huxley writes to Professor Tyndall : 

“T have read your memorial [on the Hooker affair], whichjis very strong 
and striking, but a difficulty occurs to me about a good deal of it, and 
that is that it won’t do to quote Hooker’s official letters before they have 
been called for in Parliament, or otherwise made public. We should find 


ourselves in the wrong officially, I am afraid, by doing so. However, we 
can discuss this when we meet. I will be at the Atheneum at 4 o'clock.” 









Now, Hooker, Huxley, and Tyndall were three staunch friends, 
and we note at once that the “ memorial,” drafted by Tyndall, was 
based on Hooker's official correspondence. Scientifically, Hooker 
was a botanist, so the active intervention of the physicist and 
anatomist was more out of good comradeship than scientific fellow- 
ship. Kew Gardens mattered little to Huxley and nothing to 
Tyndall, but Hooker and the prestige of science mattered much to 
both. 

We are now in a position to follow the fate of the memorial, 


Life of Gladstone, vol. ii. p. 421. 
Life and Letters, vol. i. p. 376. 3 Loe cit. p. 383. 
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which we shall find printed in extenso in Nature for Jaly 11, 1872.1 
It is introduced by the following editorial note : 





“We reprint in another column a document which will be read with 
the greatest indignation by scientific men in every part of the world, and 
with shame by all Englishmen. We refer to the remonstrance presented 
to the Treasury by eleven of our most distinguished scientific men against 
the treatment which the eminent Superintendent of the Royal Gardens 
at Kew has received at the hands of his official superior, the Chief Com- 
missioner of the Board of Works. Though we might take exception to 
some of the arguments brought forward by the memorialists, yet there 
can be but one opinion that the systematic discourtesy and want of con- 
sideration with which Dr. Hooker has been treated is entirely incompatible 
with the efficient conduct of the department of the public service with 
which he has been entrusted, and deserves the most searching inquiry on 
the part of the Government.” ? 











There is one very remarkable admission here, viz., that Nature 
cannot fully endorse the arguments of ‘‘ eleven of our most dis- 
tinguished scientific men.” Strange to say, the two names that 
head the dubiously argued memorial are those of ‘“‘ Charles Lyell” 
and ‘‘ Charles Darwin,” and these are followed by the Presidents of 
the Linnean Society, Royal Institution, Royal College of Physicians, 
Royal College of Surgeons, Royal Geographical Society, and Messrs. 
Paget, Spottiswoode, Huxley, and Tyndall. 

It might be inferred that as the Premier is a busy man a memo- 
rial addressed direct to him would be as concise as possible. This 
memorial occupies ten columns of small print. The memorialists 
conclude with the following expression of hope : 











‘*‘ Knowing how difficult it must be for one engrossed in the duties of 
your high position to learn the real merits of a conflict like that originated 
by the First Commissioner of Works, we venture to hope that you will 
not look with disfavour on an attempt to place a clear and succinct state- 
ment of the case before you. That statement invites you respectfully to 
decide whether Kew Gardens are or are not to lose the supervision of a 
man of whose scientific labours any nation might be proud, . . . The 
difficulty of removing the Directorship of Kew from the Department of 
Works cannot surely be insuperable; or, if it be, it must be possible to 
give such a position to the Director and such definition to his duties as 
shall in future shield him from the exercise of authority which has been 


so wantonly abused.” 












According to Webster’s dictionary the word ‘‘ succinct” means 
“compressed into a narrow compass; short, brief, concise.” It is 
scarcely too much to say that a more diffuse memorial was never 
drafted. The two chief points in the memorial are thus dealt with 
by Mr. Gladstone. .. . “ While it is my duty to deal with all diffi- 
culties arising between members of the Government, it is wholly 
beyond my power, and in no way belongs to my province, to exa- 
mine and settle the controversies which may arise between them 












1 Vol. vi. p. 211. 2 Nature, vol, vi. p. 209. 
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and civil servants who are employed under them.” However, Mr. 
Gladstone referred the question at issue to his Cabinet, and on July 
24, 1872, thus addressed his “vexatious colleague ” : 


“ The Cabinet have come to their conclusion, and directed me to make 
it known to you. . . . If you think proper to make the announcement of 
these intentions of the Government, they are quite willing that you should 
do so. If otherwise Mr. Bruce will do it as Home Minister. Thus far as 
to making known what will be done. As to the doing of it, the rules 
will have to be cancelled at once by you.”? 


If these rules referred to Kew, they are not alluded to in the 
memorial, 

The question of removing Kew from the Department of Works» 
had been decided in the negative in a letter quoted ia the memorial 
itself. “Their Lordships . . . anticipate no difficulty in the future 
regulation of the relations of that important establishment to the 
Office of the Board of Works, in which the duties and powers of 
management are vested by statute.”2 Notwithstanding this recital, 
the memorialists demanded either the removal of the Directorship of 
Kew from the Department of Works, or, that the Director should 
be given such a position as to “shield him from the exercise of 
authority.” Obviously what the memorialists demanded was fresh 
legislation for Kew, which had been constituted a branch of the civil 
service. 

In the course of the controversy Dr. Hooker was requested to 
formulate his complaints against his chief, and the memorialists sum- 
marise five of them: three refer to the dealings of the First Com- 
missioner with the Director's subordinates, one refers to plans and 
estimates, and one tothe Director being deprived of “ the control of 
the heating apparatus of the hothouses, &.” The last, the only 
one which concerned science, seemed too incredible to be true. <A 
chief of a department interfering with the temperature of hot- 
houses ! 

Now Dr. Hooker’s own memorandum runs thus: 


“1, Up to the date of the appointment of a Director of Works (under 
the Board of Works) in 1870, 1 was entrusted, by a special warrant of the 
Board, with the duty of preparing the estimates for the construction and 
repairs of the plant-houses, museums, and warming apparatus in this 
establishment. This warrant has been cancelled, without fault found, 
inquiry made, or intimation given, and the duty transferred to the 
Director of Works. 

“Will you be good enough to inform me if it is their Lordship’s 
decision that the powers conferred upon me by that warrant be restored 
to me?” 


To this and to other questions no answer was given. 
In another document Dr. Hooker said: ‘‘ Among my other duties 


1 Life of Gladstone, vol. ii. p. 420. 2 Italics the writer's. 
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was the control of the construction and repairs of the hot-houses and 
heating apparatus throughout this establishment.” 

It makes all the difference in the world whether Dr, Hooker was 
deprived of the “control of the heating apparatus,” as alleged by 
the memorialists, or was deprived of the “control of the construc- 
tion and repairs of ... the heating apparatus,” as stated by 
himself, 

A gardener, whether of Kew or of the smallest hot-house, must 
alone have the power over the heat: but it does not necessarily 
follow, and perhaps very rarely obtains, that he has supreme control 
over the mechanical disposition and choice of boilers and pipes. 

But that the questions at issue were not scientific is sufficiently 
proved by the memorialists themselves, who write: “ His object in 
addressing you [Mr. Gladstone] was not simply to complain of per- 
sonal discourtesy on the part of the First Commissioner, but of five 
acts subversive of discipline in the Kew establishment, and fraught 
with mischief to the public service.” Not that Dr. Hooker himself 
spared words in writing to Mr. Gladstone’s private secretary, when 
he refers “ to my future position under a Minister whom I accuse of 
evasion, misrepresentation, and misstatements, in his communications 
to the First Minister of the Crown, whose conduct to myself I regard 
as ungracious and offensive, and whose acts I consider to be 
injurious to the public service, . . .” 

It is interesting to note how laudably anxious the memorialists 
were for the efficiency of the public service. 

It is obvious that the contest between Mr. Ayrton and Dr. Hooker 
was one of jurisdiction under a new order of administration, and the 
only direct connection it had with science was that Dr. Hooker was 
an eminent scientific man. 

There is perhaps sufficient internal evidence in the memorial to 
prove that its eminent signatories had not studied it carefully. There 
is the curious use of the word “ reversion” where “reversal” is 
meant; and @ quotation which appears twice in inverted commas, 
but the second time with the omission of a sentence. 

The memorialists gravely remind Mr. Gladstone that in an election 
speech Mr. Ayrton went out of his way to insult “ architects, 
sculptors, and gardeners,” which speech, they assure Mr. Gladstone, 
“ was, as you know, duly laid to heart by the Director of Kew!” 

We learn from Mr, Morley that in various ways the angularity of 
the First Commissioner of Works had given Mr, Gladstone much 
trouble, as had also some of the acts of his predecessor; so the 
“ sulphureous ” attacks of the scientists against the Government and 
their somewhat insolent tone towards Mr. Gladstone himself were 
only the scourging of a willing horse. 

The subsequent procedure of the scientists was singular. Pro- 
fessors Tyndall and Huxley had, as we have seen, started the 
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memorial under the highest auspices, as no naturalist of fthe day 
would hesitate to follow the lead of Lyell, and few would draw back 
from Darwin. And indeed there really seemed reason to believe 
that the First Commissioner of Works regulated the temperature of 
the tropical houses at Kew. It was enongh to shatter the Govern- 
ment. 

In August the scientific journal has a hit at Mr. Gladstone : 


“Mr. Ayrton has had an opportunity of exhibiting himself in his true 
character, which, however, was pretty well known before, and Mr. Glad- 
stone has had an opportunity of again learning from the public press, in 
no hesitating tone, what is thought of his protégé ; but the case has not 
progressed since the time we last referred to it.”? 


Only three weeks previously, Mr. Gladstone, as we have seen, 
wrote a severe enough rebuke to his “ protégé.” 

At the following meeting of the British Association, the Hooker- 
Ayrton question was mentioned by the eminent and popular 
President of the Zoological Section, Sir John Lubbock, eliciting a 
storm of applause, while Dr. Carpenter, in seconding a vote of 
thanks to the President, spoke of the “low and degrading view of 
science entertained by a member of Her Majesty’s Government.” 

The Zoological Section thereupon adopted a resolution referring to 
Kew which was forwarded to the Committee of Recommendations, by 
whom it was not allowed to proceed.?_ It was in fact a matter outside 
the jurisdiction of the British Association. However, the matter was 
again pressed, and a more strongly worded resolution sent up which 
was then passed, both by the Committee of Recommendations and by 
the General Committee. The resolution is referred to by Nature 
as “respecting the treatment of Dr. Hooker as Director of Kew 
Gardens.” 

Thus the dubiously drafted but influentially signed memorial had 
now been practically endorsed by the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, But the matter did not rest there. In 
November a vote of sympathy arrived from the Royal Society of 
Arts and Sciences of Mauritius; and, as a grand climax, in 
January following, ature reports : 


‘‘The Académie Royale de Belgique has elected Dr. Hooker ‘membre 
associé.’ This has been done as their contribution to the Kew contro- 
versies. Professor Monen, writing from Liége, is glad that Dr. Hooker 
has received ‘le plus haute distinction scientifique que notre pays peut 
conferer . . . dans une moment on vous (Dr. H.) soutenez une lutte vive 
et penible pour l’honneur de la botanique.’” 


It is, however, abundantly clear that the interests of botany were 
very indirectly concerned. Had such been the fact the drawing up 


1 Nature, vol, vi p. 304. 2 Ibid. p. 332. 
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of the case would hardly have been committed to a non-botanist 
as was Professor Tyndall. 

The only combatant whose defence was never heard was the unfor- 
tunate gentleman who was dubbed “ Belial ” by Mr. Gladstone (with 
whom he had come into severe collision a few years before), and 
“the accursed,” by Professor Huxley. The gravamina of the 
charges against him were: the tampering with subordinates, one of 
whom he promoted in the Office of Works; the transference of 
official correspondence to the Secretary of the Board of Works ; 
and an exercise of power which was either wltra vires or at least 
irregular. 

The weight of the first charge depends on whether the head of a 
Government office, under the Civil Service regulations, has a right 
to consider the chief officials responsible to himself directly, or only 
accessible through their immediate superiors. Was the Chief Com- 
missioner justified in promoting the Curator of the Museums with- 
out reference to the General Superintendent of the Gardens? It 
would, no doubt, be as a rule inexpedient; but under conceivable 
circumstances such action might be advisable. 

Then with respect to the chief of a Government department and 
the secretary, it is a fact of common knowledge that official busi- 
ness is usually transacted through the secretary ; as, indeed, was 
some of Dr. Hooker’s correspondence with the Treasury. Whether 
Mr. Ayrton’s decisions were lawful or not depended entirely on the 
authority given him by Act of Parliament. If the authority was 
his, he was in duty bound to exercise it: if otherwise, it was the 
duty of his superiors to put him right. Mr. Gladstone’s imperious 
order as to rescinding the rules was apparently as wlira vires as 
anything well could be. But the fact is this, that the whole con- 
troversy was between five very imperious gentlemen, as demonstrated 
by their language and actions, viz. Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Ayrton, 
Professors Huxley and Tyndall, and Dr. Hooker. 

There is no doubt whatever that to Dr. Hooker and his eminent 
father the nation owed a debt of gratitude for work done, not offi- 
cially, but as a labour of love, which could hardly be repaid; but 
the argument of the memorialists, when stripped of superfluous 
verbiage, was, that the only recompense must be promotion to a 
position in the Civil Service superior to all authority ; coupled with 
a threat (by the memorialists, not by Dr. Hooker) that, failing the 
immediate concession of the demand, Dr. Hooker would resign his 
appointment, to the great loss of the nation. Of this, in Dr. 
Hooker’s own published correspondence, there was only a bare 
hint. 

It has generally been assumed that Mr. Ayrton’s attitude to Kew 
Gardens was merely, as suggested by the memorialists, that of an 
arbitrary and ignorant official, though it seems improbable that any 
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chief of a department would act entirely without consultation with 
some expert. Nor did Mr. Ayrton do so. 

We are informed in Nature? that an appendix was added to the 
Blue Book on the Hooker-Ayrton controversy, in the form of a 
statement by Professor Owen, detrimental to the management of 
the Kew establishment. Owen’s statement is not reproduced by 
Nature, though Hooker's reply is printed in full. But Professor 
Owen, in his rejoinder, observes “ there was a motive, in addition 
to my duty in response to the inquiry? of the First Commissioner of 
Works, to sift the grounds of Dr. Hooker’s attack on the Depart- 
ment of Botany in the British Museum.”* The conflict here passes 
off to a highly technical contest between the officials of the British . 
Museum and those of Kew as to the ultimate destination of the 
National Herbarium. Professor Owen’s aim was to collect all the 
National Natural History Collections in the Museums to be built 
at South Kensington, and the question arose whether the most im- 
portant Herbarium of all should remain at Kew. The question 
was keenly debated on both sides by the highest authorities, includ- 
ing Messrs. Owen and Carruthers for the British Museum, and 
Messrs. Hooker and Thistleton-Dyer for Kew. Where their dried 
plants should be housed was eminently a question for botanists to 
decide; but it so far concerned the Office of Works that if the 
National Herbarium was to be stored at South Kensington, adequate 
space would have to be provided for it. 

A most influential memorial on this subject was addressed to the 
Treasury, signed by the Professors of Botany of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Dublin, Belfast, Aberdeen, and many other leading botanists, depre- 
cating the transfer of the Kew Collections to South Kensington, to 
which the Lords Commissioners replied that they had not formed the 
intention of removing the collections; but, should they hereafter 
entertain the idea, the judgment of persons most accomplished in 
botany should be fairly weighed in the first instance. This deci- 
sion seems unexceptionable. It may seem remarkable that Professor 
Owen should have received no support on a question which appeared 
fairly open to argument. 

Probably the key to the whole situation is that Professors Owen 
and Huxley were head and shoulders the leading naturalists in 
Great Britain, and that Professor Huxley, who led a very strong 
party, unfortunately entertained an implacable personal animosity 
for Professor Owen. It would probably be quite sufficient if Pro- 
fessor Owen had set his heart on collecting the National Herbaria at 
South Kensington, for the new bellicose school to oppose it in every 
possible way. The cause of the breach between Huxley and Owen 
is stated in the life of the former, as follows : 


* Moreover, though he [Huxley] had long felt that on his own subjects 
1 October, 24, 1872. 2 Italics the writer’s 3 Nature, 1873, p. 6. 
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he was Owen’s master, to begin a controversy was contrary to his 
deliberate practice. But now he had the choice of submitting to 
arbitrary dictation, or securing himself from further aggressions by dealing 
a blow which would weaken the authority of the aggressor. For the 
growing antagonism between him and Owen had come to a head early in 
the preceding year, when the latter, taking advantage of the permission 
to use the lecture-theatre at Jermyn Street for the delivery of a 
palzontological course, unwarrantably assumed the title of Professor of 
Palwontology at the School of Mines, to the ‘obvious detriment of Huxley’s 
position there. His explanations not satisfying the Council of the School 
of Miues, Huxley broke off all personal intercourse with him.” ! 


The primary cause of this serious estrangement appears to have 
been a difference of opinion as to the origin of the vertebrate skull ! 
This attitude of mind would be quite incomprehensible to ninety- 
nine Englishmen out of a hundred, who would never dream of the 
necessity of dealing personal blows in defence of scientific opinions. 
Scientific facts will obviously assert themselves by mere demon- 
stration, and “ aggressors ” are thereby shrivelled up without further 
ado; when, if they are true men of science they enjoy the process, 
just as every good sportsman enjoys a keen contest, and does not 
grudge an honourable opponent a hard-earned victory. 

A review of the two controversies, viz., that between Dr. Hooker 
and Mr. Ayrton, and that between Dr. Hooker and Professor Owen, 
makes it doubtful whether the memorialists really grasped the 
situation. Had Professor Tyndall known the apparent facts of the 
case it would not have required ten columns to defend Dr. Hooker. 
The memorialists lay stress on the enormity of a scientific man 
receiving a reprimand, especially if unmerited, but there is no indi- 
cation of the nature of the rebuke. We have it however from 
Professor Owen that he had been in official communication with Mr. 
Ayrton, and the Professor subsequently lays two definite professional 
charges against the Director of Kew Gardens, viz., that he had 
received a plant which he had failed to grow, and that he had 
received “cones with ripe seeds ” which he had failed to make ger- 
minate ; whereas the same plant had been successfully cultivated at 
Edinburgh. Under these circumstances it is not improbable that 
Mr. Ayrton went to Kew and made inquiries of the Director’s sub- 
ordinates. The facts as to the plant and seeds were not disputed. 
The Director had not succeeded in making them grow; but, as he 
pointed out, the plant had no root, and the seeds were rotten ! 

Such a magnificent defence as this would have routed Mr. Ayrton 
with ridicule, whereas rebellion against his statutory authority only 
strengthened his position. But, better still, had Professor Owen, 
Dr. Hooker, and Professors Huxley and Tyndall been on friendly 
terms, and governed their conduct more on the principles of the 
Mount than on those of the pit; had they thought less evil, there 


1 Life and Letters, vol. i. p. 141, 
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would have been less evil, less “sulphur” and less “ pandemo- 
nium.” 

The internal evidence is strong that the conspiracy against tke 
Government authorities, whether represented at the British Museum 
or the Office of Works, was almost irresistible. We have it in 
evidence that a letter from Mr. Carruthers, under date of December 
2, 1872, was published in Nature over a reply to it from Dr. Hooker, 
dated December 3, so that powerful journal was clearly entirely at 
the disposal of the conspirators, who had access to their opponents’ 
letters in manuscript. Hence, also, we can see how the scientific 
societies all over the world came to be stirred up in the same 
interests. It is a curious story, and one which does scientists very 
little credit either as friends or foes. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that science is not “touchy.” 
The votaries of science are no doubt human, and may occasionally 
give way to anger, hatred, and malice and all uncharitableness, but 
these exceptional failings cannot be laid to the charge of Science, 
which, like charity, suffereth long and is kind. Indeed, when phi- 
losophers so far depart from the philosophic spirit as to begin to 
quarrel and then to fight, “the ignorant upper and lower classes ” 
are inevitably reminded of Di, Watts’ sorrowful protest—‘‘ your 
little hands were never made to tear each other’s eyes.” 

The doubts as to the proper destination of the herbarium, as 
between Kew and South Kensington, may be paralleled in other 
cases of scientific collections. For example: The sixteen years’ 
exploration of Kent’s Cavern in Torquay produced a vast collection 
of the bones of extinct animals, and of flint implements made by 
man. The whole collection was ultimately divided between the 
British Museum and the Torquay Natural History Society. Before 
the assemblage was dispersed, the writer photographed all the im- 
portant implements and a few of the most interesting fossils for 
the aforesaid society. The fossils and implements which remained 
at Torquay have been displayed as parts of the same collection. The 
portion of the main collection sent to London has been divided ; the 
bones being treated as fossils, and lodged at South Kensington ; 
while the implements have been sent to Bloomsbury as archeological 
curiosities. Now, if it was expedient that dried plants should be 
lodged in an horticultural establishment, it was infinitely more im- 
portant that the flint implements of Kent’s Cavern should be kept 
in association with the remains of the extinct animals contemporary 
with them, as both the implements and bones represent in the cavern 
two entirely distinct epochs. As antiquarian curiosities the imple- 
ments should, no doubt, go with the mummies to Bloomsbury, but 
as geological fossils of the human period their place is at South 


Kensington. 
Artur R. Hunt. 





WHISKY AND WINE. 


THERE is no matter upon which there are so many vague and float- 
ing opinions as the one which begs the question as to what is the 
safest and best beverage for the average man to drink. The answer 
to the question will of course depend upon the person to whom it 
is addressed. The agent of, say, Messrs. Pol Roget or Messrs. 
Pommery & Greno would at once reply “‘ Champagne,” and a similar 
answer might be expected from the head waiter of any large res- 
taurant. A particular wine merchant might say ‘ Claret,” the 
distiller would of course say ‘ Whisky,” the tea-planter ‘‘ Tea,” the 
teetotaller “ Water,” and the habitual drunkard “ Anything you can 
lay your hands upon.” But in dealing with these individuals we 
are dealing with prejudiced observers, and we must pass from them 
to interrogate the man of science. What then has the physician to 
say in the matter? Now, the answer of the eclectic physician, 
whose opinions are not trammeled by untamable views on teeto- 
talism, would vary of course in each individual case, when he is 
dealing with patients above or below the average. In special cases, 
of course, he will enunciate special views, but we fancy that for 
ninety per cent. of average men he would recommend whisky as 
the safest, cheapest and most permanently bearable of liquors—and 
for two very simple reasons, the first being that experience has 
taught that whisky in the majority of cases produces the least dis- 
agreeable consequences of all form of liquors—considering them 
from the negative side—and that a high standard of purity in the 
matter of alcoholic drink is more easily and more cheaply obtain- 
able in the form of whisky than in any other form. 

These facts are commonplaces of both medicine and popular 
opinion. At the present time Scotch whisky is not only the drink 
of Scotland, but the standard drink of the British Isles. It has 
passed into popular favour from many causes, chiefly on its own 
intrinsic merits as a liquor, partly from its cheapness, and to some 
degree through the persistent advocacy of the medical profession. 
If we except the dangerous practices of certain irresponsible and 
catchpenny firms which are attempting to flood the market with 
certain brands of new, adulterated and immature spirit, bearing the 
title of Old Highland Whisky, Scotch whisky has on the whole 
stood bravely and satisfactorily the test of scientific and popular 
criticism. But the fact that, in regard to price, the best whisky is 
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infinitely cheaper than moderate class wine, has done most to press 
it into universal favour. Let us emphasise the comparative cheap- 
ness by an example. For a single individual, a bottle of wine may 
serve, let us say, for two meals, and taking wine quoted at a mode- 
rate figure, say 4s. a bottle of claret, this means that each meal costs 
the consumer in wine 2s. Now for 4s. a bottle of very good well- 
matured Scotch whisky is obtainable, containing say eight good 
glasses, and supplying liquor for eight separate meals. The infe- 
rence as to the saving of money is obvious. Compared with the 
consumption of champagne, the comparative results are infinitely 
more striking, and suggest one of the most important means at the 
disposal of the consumer by which to regulate the economy of his 
transactions. 

Having then arrived at the stage of recognising the position of 
whisky as the national drink, and having indicated the causes of its 
attainment to such a position, let us, from the scientific point of 
view, regard the danger into which the public is apt to drift, a 
danger which seems to become more serious as years go by. 

Now, when a man orders a bottle of wine, he takes good care to 
see that he is procuring a liquid which he knows to be good. He 
does not vaguely order a bottle of champagne, or a pint of claret, 
or a dozen of burgundy; but, as far as whisky is concerned, he 
is content, in 70 per cent. of cases, and in 99 per cent. when order- 
ing in retail, to ask for a glass of whisky in much the same way 
as he would order a cup of tea or a glass of milk. This fact is 
taken advantage of by retailers, until they have found a ready 
market for certain liquors that are honoured by the title of whisky, 
but which can only honestly be described as rank poison. The 
fault and the remedy lie in the hand of the consumer. He must 
be told that raw and immature spirit is bad, and that no whisky 
ought to be consumed until it reaches a certain age. Legislation has 
refused to act in the matter, despite the urgent appeals, not only of 
men of science, but of first-class distillers, the latter of whom recog- 
nise only too clearly that their own interests are at stake in the 
matter, and that the hanging process cannot be far off if the irre- 
sponsible persons who flood the market with cheap and unpalatable 
spirit give the dog a bad name. The public must realise that 
spirit, to be at all suitable for consumption, must mature for 
several years ; and, realising that, they must also be told frankly 
that they must pay a percentage more than they do at present for 
the whisky they drink. Considering the extremely small increased 
cost of high-class Scotch whisky over vague immature spirit bear- 
ing that name, there should be no hesitation in the matter. This 
is not a question of mere opinion, but one of corroborated fact. ‘I'he 
consumption of logwood under the name of claret is bad enough, 
but the consumption of recently distilled, immature whisky is worse. 
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To the ordinary mind, viewing the question on its merits, it seems 
astounding that any person of intelligence will refuse to pay six- 
pence extra for a good bottle of well-matured whisky, and yet be 
comparatively careless as to the price he pays for his wine, 

The agitation of scientific men in regard to the whole liquor 
question must turn on this, as one of the vital points begging 
the question. If liquor is to be drunk at all, it must be good, un- 
adulterated and mature ; and, considering the fact that the majority 
of people cannot afford, or ought not to afford, to proportion a 
large share of their income to their liquor bill, they are more likely 
to get purity and quality in dealing with whisky than with wine. 
The drink bill of this country is something over £180,000,000 
—an astounding and a criminal sum, A large proportion of 
that figure is spent on the consumption of inferior wine manu- 
factured abroad. 

If what we have said in regard to the age and purity of whisky 
be true, then the action of the American Government in attempt- 
ing to exclude imported Scotch whisky by the raising of high tariff 
walls, and by the appointment of so-called analysts who, with 
weapons of a very suspicious nature, attempt to cast defamation of 
Scotch whisky as a whole to benefit their own manufactured spirit, 
is both immoral and impolitic; for it isa matter of common know- 
ledge amongst physiologists and physicists that American rye 
whisky is not for one moment to be favourably compared with 
high-class Scotch whisky. 

American rye whisky is made from corn, rye and other unmalted 
grains, to which is added a certain proportion of malted barley. 
The chief objection to its use is its want of maturity. The prin- 
cipal American distillers store their rye whisky in large vats, 
covered with copper, containing four, five, ten, or twenty thousand 
gallons, where the spirit is kept for a year or less, during which it 
undergoes no maturing process except a little evaporation. It is 
then transferred to casks, the insides of which are charred, and the 
spirit, after lying in these casks for a few weeks, takes on a brown 
colour, which gives it that appearance of age naturally possessed 
by whisky which has lain for a number of years in sherry casks. 
In Scotland the maturing process is carried out entirely in oaken 
casks, in which a large surface of the spirit is in contact with the 
wood, thus enabling a genuine elimination of the objectionable oils 
and ethers which are present in new whisky, to take place. In Scot- 
land it is against the law to use metal vats, All whisky is poured 
at once into wooden casks and stored away in the Government 
bonded stores, so that a genuine maturing process may goon. It 
is this maturity that is the main factor in the case. The best class 
of Scotch whiskys imported into America are from seven to ten years 
of age, and are free from any addition of sweetening matter, 
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What we have said before will lead to the necessary deduction that 
the flooding of the American market with immature sweetened 
rye whiskey is an act of physicological crime, and the attempt to 
prevent the introduction and consumption of mature unadulter- 
ated Scotch whisky, an insidious attack on the health of the com- 
munity, for the stomach, the liver, the intestines, the kidneys and 
the nervous centres, are remarkably susceptible to the poisonous 
oils and ethers that exist in heavily loaded immature spirits. 

There is another important point upon which it is necessary for 
the unprejudiced observer to warn « gullible public. Readers of 
the advertisements in many of the London and provincial news- 
papers may have noticed that certain firms are continually advertising 
what they call “All Malt” Whisky, and endeavouring to persuade 
the public that that commodity alone is the one that meets the 
wants both of science and of common sense. Now let it be 
repeated with emphasis, that an “all malt” whisky may be plausible 
enough in theory, but is altogether wrong in principle. A recent 
leader in the Ldinburgh Medical Journal emphasised the fact that 
an “all malt” whisky is contra-indicated in nearly every case. 
The digestive powers of the average individual are not capable of 
assimilating such a spirit, and, despite the popular opinion, a blend 
of malt with grain in due proportions is the safest and best. The 
cry for “all malt” is from the lips of a few interested parties. 
Let, therefore, the public disregard this shibboleth, and remember 
that the main principle at stake is the one of age. It is on this 
question of age that the dishonest merchant cheats tne public. 
Old matured spirit is expensive and is difficult to procure, hence 
the importance of buying only the brands of high-class, old- 
established and distilling firms who have a reputation to lose—some 
of these firms being of ancient standing, one, in particular, going 
back as far as the Jacobite rising of ’45. 

The present writer has no business concerns, logs to roll, or axes 
to grind in the matter. He views the matter primarily from the 
point of view of a man of science, and secondarily as a man attempt- 
ing to reach to the common-sense point of view. 


A. Stopart WALKER. 





A PRINCESS OF ENGLAND. 


VerRY few details of the early days of Mary Tudor, Queen of 
England, are to be found in the histories or the biographies in 
which her life is recounted. She only appears to us as a baby lay 
figure central to the ceremonial of the various betrothals of which 
she was the subject. Her personality escapes us. Her memory as 
a whole suffers from the lack of that interest which might modify, 
with the kindly feeling we always retain for those whose childhood 
we have watched with sympathy, the impression left upon England 
by the events of her unhappy reign. It is strange that there 
should exist, and in no very inaccessible form, a record of what we 
may call her “Table Talk” at a very interesting period of her 
girlhood, which has entirely escaped the notice of all recent writers. 

The circumstances under which this record was kept vouch for 
the authenticity of the conversations it contains. During Mary’s 
childhood there was every likelihood of her marrying in France. 
She was at different times betrothed to the baby Dauphin, to 
Francis I, himself, and to his second son. It was important that she 
should be early a mistress of the French tongue. A tutor was 
given her, a Frenchman named Gilles du Guez (constantly 
Anglicised into “Giles Dewes”) who had taught her father, 
Henry VIII., and her brother Prince Arthur. Giles was led by his 
jealousy of another teacher of French, one John Palsgrave, an 
Englishman, also high in royal favour, who had brought out a bulky 
volume which professed to settle for the French the laws of their 
own language, to complete and publish a rival but much more 
modest treatise which is still extant. 

The honours in this literary duel seem to have remained with 
Giles. Four editions of his little work are known to have appeared. 
The fact is that, putting on one side what tutorial value it may once 
have possessed, the talent shown in his book was enough to recom- 
mend it. His method is thoroughly modern. Finding himself 
called upon to teach the heiress of England, he had the sense to 
remember that she was, first and foremost, a child, and so fell upon 
the happy idea of availing himself of that inborn love of impersonation 
which makes “ playing at things” one of the dearest delights of 
childhood. He made Mary impersonate her future self. We have 
the little girl receiving an ambassador or schooling an inattentive 
husband. We have her childish talk, now serious, now sportive, 
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caught on the wing from her lips and handed back to her to be put 
into French on paper. To our modern notions, it seems as if Giles’ 
treatise might have very well appeared on its own merits. But 
literature had not yet learnt to walk alone. It was upon the high 
rank of his pupil that the master based his claim to the attention of 
the public. And so the book went forth, ‘(An Introductorié for to 
lerne to rede, to pronounce and to speke French trewly, com- 
piled for the right high, excellent and most vertuous lady, the Lady 
Mary of England, daughter to our most gracious soverayn lorde, 
King Henry the Eight.” 

We have in these pages the future “ Bloody Mary,” then by 
contemporary accounts a slight little maiden with great grey eyes, 
an abundance of hair of so pale a gold that it is called ‘“ silver,” 
and a complexion of vivid red and white, a startling contrast to the 
picture of a sallow, bilious bigot with which we find our minds pre- 
possessed at the sound of her future sobriquet. True, she was only 
nine years old when what we may fairly call her intimacy with Giles 
Dewes began. We must carry ourselves back to the year 1525, 
when the cloud that was so soon to wrap all England in gloom was 
still below the horizon. The “always smiling” mother, and the 
superbly predominant father, to whom this one little daughter is as 
the ‘‘ pearl of the world,” have made up their minds to a temporary 
separation from their darling. The Princess of Wales has set out 
in royal state to establish her court in the Marches of her princi- 
pality. Very careful are the directions given by the King in Council 
concerning her physical well-being. Everything about her is to be 
“‘ pure, sweet, clean and wholesome,” and all things “ noisome and 
displeasant” are to be “forborne and excluded.” The same rule 
was evidently to apply to her moral entowrage. Miss J. M. Stone, 
to whose History of Mary J. I am indebted for these and other 
details regarding Mary’s deputed royalty, dwells upon the care that 
was to be taken as to her food and the manner of its serving with 
“ comfortable, joyous and merry communication, in all honourable 
and virtuous manner.” It is just here that the Introductorie 
comes in to supplement our scanty information as to her personal 
existence when thus so early detached in semi-independence as an 
outpost of royalty on the borders of Wild Wales, then seemingly 
requiring a closer pressure of authority than could be exercised from 
Windsor. 

Of playfellows of her own age we hear nothing. But it was a 
happy thought to attach to the little princess in the combined 
characters of almoner, treasurer of the chamber, and teacher of 
French, “that singular clerke,” Giles Dewes, who had already taught 
Henry, and must have been well known to the Queen. He may 
probably have been her own appointment. As a foreigner herself, 
she would have preferred her daughter to acquire the tone of 
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foreign courts rather than that of the English nobility. “The 
delight of happy laughter, the delight of low replies,” must have 
been absent from the ostentatious splendour with which Henry 
loved to surround himself. We must wait for Shakespeare before 
we find in English literature that exquisite balance of manner, 
vibrating with perfect ease between gaiety and gravity, which was 
already common to the cultured society of the three Latin races. 
But we have a foretaste of it in the dialogues between Mary Tudor 
and her teacher. It is so that the Olivia of Z'welfth Night may 
have been trained to the use of her tongue. ‘The natural bias of 
Katharine of Aragon would seem to have been towards innocent 
social mirth. Provision for her little daughter in this respect was 
certainly made by giving her Giles Dewes as a companion. 

But it is time to give the reader an idea of the “ comfortable, 
joyous and merry communications” which passed between Mary and 
her elderly playfellow. They cover a wide field. In some we have 
the princess playing at her future life, receiving ‘‘a messenger 
coming from the Emperor, the French King, or any other prince,” 
in right royal style, or accepting an imaginary present from a neigh- 
bouring nobleman and his wife with choice phrases of appreciation 
of their personal qualities to be reported by the bearer, who is 
committed to the “hussher” (hwissier) with command to “bring 
this gentleman to the cellar and look that he lack nothing.” The 
treasurer has been already ordered to “ give him fifty crowns.” In 
these little scenes, that general utility man, “her servant Gyles,” 
must have taken quite a variety of parts. In one he appears as the 
princess’s “adoptive husband,” and receives a sharp remonstrance 
for not paying proper attention to his wife, a sportive liberty with 
the future which would almost seem to have called up a listening 
Nemesis. Now the talk turns upon diet, and we regret to find 
“boiled mutton” suggested as peculiarly appropriate to Mary’s 
‘‘complexion,” about which the little lady is naturally curious. 
This, however, is apparently a counsel of perfection, for the severity 
of the dietetic moralist relaxes in the concluding sentence. “Good 
meat makes good understanding and good reason. Do you then 
keep to the best and take not too much thereof.” We can almost 
see the face of protest which mollifies the sweeping condemnation 
passed upon fruit in general (“Of all sorts of food the most dan- 
gerous is uncooked fruit”) with the indulgent qualification, 
** Howbeit youth, because of heat and moisture, doth digest them 
better than age.” Sometimes we quite forget the princess in the 
little girl who tyrannises, as is the nature of her kind, over an 
elderly adorer. Mary has gone to visit a family “in the park of 
Tewkesbury ” and finds it dull. Her remonstrance is of all time. 
**'You knew I was alone and very dull and you didn’t come to see 
me!” Or the gouty old gentleman hobbles in late for dinner and 
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is roundly taken to task. One day he has apparently failed to 
attend the little autocrat at supper. Is not this scrap of dialogue 
modern? The princess is cuttingly sarcastic. 

‘* Well, Giles! You do certainly take a great deal of trouble 
about teaching me when you stay away like this /” 

“Why, madame, I think I am pretty well always here.” 

‘‘Oh yes! and where were you yesterday at supper, if you 
please ?” 

Giles, thus put upon his defence, has to admit that he had got 
talking with some friends about “the Peace” and hardly noticed 
how the time slipped away. And so follows, quite easily, a 
pleasantly pedantic discourse upon “the Peace” and peace in 
general. This is the method usually followed. It is as old as the 
days of Socrates, but it has seldom been more naturally employed. 
In this way we have little essays upon the soul; upon “com- 
plexions ”; upon the mental attitude proper to the devout hearing 
of the mass; upon love, all arising spontaneously as it were from 
the turn the conversation casually took, and engaging our attention 
as irresistibly as they seem to have done that of Giles’ pupil. 

What gives the little book its singular charm is the sense of 
authenticity that pervades it. The princess is as living as if she 
had come out of the pen that wrote Jackanapes, Hither Giles was 
far ahead of his contemporaries in the invention of imaginative 
dialogue, or else he was merely repeating actual conversation, If 
I am right in my idea of his plan of instruction, the latter suppo- 
sition is correct. The language spoken between teacher and pupil 
was French. ‘The master helped the little lady over her blunders 
vivd voce and, immediately afterwards, put down what had been said 
in English, which was then yiven to her for interlineal translation 
into French. These (corrected) exercises are the “communications” 
which form a great part of the book, the interlineation being pre- 
served throughout. 

Something of Boswell’s talent must have been in the old French- 
man. He makes his pupil live to us in her childish talk. The 
very accent of her personality has been caught. Here she appears 
to us as Nature intended her to be, and every characteristic of the 
child we find in these pages is justified and authenticated by some 
trait that pierces the gloom of her future life. Here is already 
that restrained and temperate enjoyment of ‘‘l’onesto riso e’l dolce 
gioco” that accompanied her to herdeath-bed. ‘Grave, courteous, 
wise and staid” the little creature already is, a very Spaniard in 
the highest possibilities of the national character, the character that 
emerges nearly two hundred years later from the pages of Robinson 
Crusoe, as it appeared to the practical intellect of Defoe, and that 
was to find in the next generation to Mary its sacer vates in Cer- 
vantes. his Mary might have been the Duchess who delicately 
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bantered Don Quixote and persuaded Sancho into believing his own 
mendacities. ‘That was the form her most exuberant gaiety would 
naturally take, She would have found herself at home in the 
“solemn troops and sweet societies” which the Puritan Milton 
imagined as constituting the “entertainment” of Paradise. She 
was not a Queen for England in the sixteenth century, She had no 
vices, and her virtues were her perdition. It is not within the 
limits of an article like this that the machinery can be discussed 
which wove of her very virtues the sanguine garb in which she has 
descended to posterity. Let us think of her and her destiny as 
things apart or only join them in our minds to bring out in better 
relief the white figure of Giles Dewes’ little princess, the princess of 
the German story, predestined to be “ white as snow—and red as 
lood.” 

Perhaps nothing in these “confabulations ” is more striking than 
the way in which they fulfil the directions of the King in Council 
with regard to the tone of Mary’s table-talk. A genuine spirit of 
enjoyment breathes outof them. Gilles du Guez (never was foreign 
name more effectually denaturalised than by its transmutation into 
“Giles Dewes”!) had the knack of casting a glamour of gaiety 
over everything. Does the princess need a scolding, as little girls 
will? His facile pen is at the service of the Lady Matravers (then 
apparently taking the place of the Countess of Salisbury, the ac- 
credited gouvernanie) with a versified ‘‘ monicion” in which she is 
airily warned of a very practical inconvenience likely to result from 
ignorance of French. She will have to choose some belle dame et 
mignonne to interpret between herself and her future husband. 
(Francis I, was probably in the writer’s mind.) Besides, her father 
is coming, and it is just as well that Ae should be satisfied with 
her progress. Verb. sap. The verses dance—but they do their 
work. Giles strings them together with what seems perfect ease. 
“The Death of ‘French’” (a personified abstraction) in her little 
highness’s brain is commemorated by a jingling “ epitaph ” in which 
three persons are charged as accessories, the physician, M. ]’Aumos- 
nier (Giles himself, who having probably been laid up with gout had 
neglected his duties) and a certain John Ap Morgan, Squire, carver 
to the Lady Mary, whose absence had dealt the final blow. The 
verses here present a little enigma which is, I think, easily solved. 
The Squire is gone (called away, as it appears from an imaginary 
letter from him to the princess, also of Giles’ inditing, by urgent 
family matters) and “ French” is dead, “ howbeit that great know- 
ing him to maintain he” (the Squire) “had not, by him neverthe- 
less over all (surtout) he” (French) “did live.” (I modernise the 
spelling of the interlineal English.) Now the “ confabulations ” 
being mostly held at table, the carver was naturally always present. 
His function was looked upon as a highly honourable one (Chaucer’s 
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Squire “ carved before his father at the table ”) and by no means of 
@ nature to exclude him from the conversation. Badly enough pro- 
bably did John Ap Morgan speak French, but the intrepidity of 
his blunders was perhaps the best of all encouragement to Mary’s 
faltering courage. She evidently felt his loss. 

The introduction to the discourse on “ Love” is an interchange 
of conjugalities between the princess and her “ adoptive husband,” 
to which reference has already been made. I modernise it in phrase 
to give a fair idea of the pleasant levity of its tone. 


“¢ Really, husband,’ says the little lady with, as we must suppose, the 
pout called for by the situation, ‘I am surprised at getting no more of 
your company. As far as J can see, you think a good deal more of your 
gout (they ¢el/ me you have got it) than you do of your wife!’ 

“‘¢ Tt is unhappily true, your grace. But I cannot help myself. It is 
willy-nilly with me!’ 

“¢ Well, I declare, I have some difficulty in believing that the gout’ 
(with great contempt) ‘can keep away a good husband who has some little 
affection for his wife. When he lives close to her, one would think he 


might come and see her sometimes /’ 
“¢There would be some difficulty about it for a man without feet or 


legs! However, as your grace says, love can do a great deal.’ 

““¢ And what is love? Explain it to me, you who are a doctor anda 
man of letters. Besides, it is a husband’s duty to teach his wife. Do 
yours, then, and teach yours,’” 


Giles professes that “la matiere est trop haulte pour ma sim- 
plesse,” but yields with a good grace and delivers a little disquisition 
upon love, in which one may possibly recognise an early student of 
Baldassare Castiglione, J7 Cortigiano, which contains a discourse 
put into the mouth of Cardinal Bembo on somewhat the same topic, 
and has in touch and tone a certain affinity with the Jntroductorie. 

His affectation of incompetence is sometimes rather transparent, 
and the little lady drops upon him very adroitly, He must have 
laughed as he put her upon paper. 

She would like to know something of the nature of the soul. 


“* Really, madame, you must go to some one better qualified in matters 
of learning’ (ez bonnes lettres) ‘than I am to answer your question 
properly.’ 

“< Oh, of course I know that you are not one of the most learned people 
in the world! All the same, I have no doubt you know something about 
it, and you might as well let me know what little you do.’” 


We are not surprised after this to find the essay upon the Soul 
(which I have already quoted) open with a little parade of pedantry, 
an appeal to philosophy, Saint Isidore, the Cabalists, &c., with which 
it is to be hoped that the princess (who had to put it all into French) 
was properly impressed: “‘ Rit bien qui rit le dernier.” 

Some of her little comments are too unmistakably childlike to 
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have been invented. Giles is laying down the law about meats, as 
the “engenderers of blood.” 

“ How, M. l’Aumosnier,” says Mary, “do the things we eat en- 
gender our blood? I thought we got that when we were born!” 

The “communication” on meats and complexions gives a very 
good instance of the natural art with which the dialogue leads up 
to the essay, very much in the manner of Sir Arthur Helps’ Friends 
an Council. 


“« Bon prew vous face’ (‘Much good may it do you’), ‘ madame,’ says 
Gilles, coming in late to dinner. We will go on in modern English. 

“« Welcome, M. ]’Aumosnier!’ says the princess, possibly with her chin 
out and a little sarcastic inflexion in her voice. 

“* What! is it so late?’ says the old gentleman, taking his seat, as we 
may suppose, with a little hurry. ‘I really did not think that dinner 
was laid, nor even the cloth on the table. And you have had your soup 
already !’ 

“«¢ And pray how do you know that? Perhaps I did not take any.’ 

“¢ Very possible. But, in that case, let me persuade you to havea 
little.’ 

‘“** Why, please ?’ 

“Why, doctors think one ought to begin with something liquid, to 
show the rest the way.’ 

' “So you are a physician, I fancied you were a man learned in the 
aw!’ 

“¢¢ Well, madame, you know they say everybody is that’ (a physician) 
‘except the sick man!’ 

“*¢ You are not sick, and so you have come to the conclusion that you 
must be a doctor!! ‘Well, tell me all about what is on the table, so that 
I may know what to eat. Then I will give you permission to practise.’” 


A discourse on ‘‘ Meats ” follows, which leads up to one on “‘ Com- 
plexions,” which is, however, deferred to the next day, supper being 
almost over. 

The next day comes, the princess is impatient. 


**¢ In good sooth,’ says Gilles, ‘I am ready to acquit me, howbeit that 
I make protestation before your grace that I shall speak thereof asa 
clerk might speak of weapons, for I know nothing of it but by hearsay.’ 

“** Well, well, never mind that,’ says Mary. Giles proceeds : 

“¢So there are four complexions in everything!’ (a little surprised). 

“«¢ Nothing more true, madame.” 

«“ «Then I have four complexions ?’ 

«Quite so; but the principal one gives the name.’ 

“‘ « Now, on your faith, what complexion do you call me of ?’” 


She suspects flattery when told hers is the best, sanguine. 
Nobody tells princes and princesses their faults. Most of their 
friends play the “ placebo,” very few the “ dilexi,” she says, Giles 
refers himself to the report of any “ connynge man,” and, “ smiling, 
puts the question by.” 

1 Rabelais makes discussion of ‘‘ the nature and efficacy of all that was served at 


table” one of the methods by which the intelligence of a future king should be 
developed. 
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Those must have been pleasant days to tutor and pupil. They 
were not to last long. In 1527 we find Mary at Greenwich, the 
focus of interest in the series of masques and revelries which cele- 
brated her betrothal to the French King. But the baleful star of 
Anne Boleyn had already risen high. I have referred to the title of 
the Introductorie, in which Mary is entitled ‘The Lady Mary of 
England.” Its first part may have appeared privately about 1527, 
when the splendour of her anticipated alliance with Francis would 
have given special importance to anything that bore her name. The 
second part, which completes the book as we have it, and which was 
apparently published in 1533, in order to give Giles an opportunity 
to reply in his Prologue for an Introductorie to the vaunt of his rival 
Palsgrave, whose book had just appeared, is prefaced by ‘‘ A Laude 
and Prayse of the King, the Queen, Madame Anne, and their daughter 
Elizabeth, Princess of England and Wales,” in a string of verses of 
what seems to us fulsome adulation tossed off with all Giles’ old 
facility. One would be glad to read into one of the couplets, “Aussi 
la dame, Qui vist sans blame,” and its not unnecessary explanation, 
“ J’entens la royne,” in the next line, an audacious sarcasm to the 
address of the supplauter of Katharine and the virulent enemy of 
the real princess. But in all probability it means nothing more than 
that the poet wanted a rhyme. 

We must not be too hard upon Giles. The Wars of the Roses had 
inculcated the brief lesson, “ Submit,” with such tremendous success 
that all England bowed like a wheat-field in a blast before the breath 
of established power. ‘“‘ Fact is King and Vivat Rex” was a con- 
viction that seems to have been branded not only upon the outward 
seeming but even upon the consciences of men who at another time 
might have been scrupulous observers of the law of God in their 
hearts, Whatever Henry’s will might be, he found without difficulty 
men of honour ready to carry it out. Giles Dewes was no martyr, 
He was doubtless very sorry for the calamities that had overtaken 
his little princess. But he was a literary man, and the fortunes of 
Katharine and her daughter did not weigh much in comparison 
with the necessity of winging with royal favour the shaft that was to 
gall the flank of a patronising rival. It is something that he does 
not seem in any way to have modified to her disadvantage his “ com- 
municatyons ” with a person then in the deepest disgrace with the 
King and “ Madame Anne.” 

And so closes the window which has given us a glimpse of the 
early character of Mary Tudor. With the publication of the second 
part of the IJntroductorie her pleasant old teacher passes out of our 
sight. We have one glimpse of him again, as granted permission 
to import Bordeaux wine. This recalls another “Scolemaister,” 
Roger Ascham, with ‘the little piece of Rhenish” he was anxious 
to provide to be sent yearly from Germany to Cambridge. Tutors 
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pass their active lives in buckram. One likes to think of them in 
the “ retired leisure” of old age as chirping over their cups in unbut- 
toned ease. 

And so we will wish “Gilles da Guez” an unresentfal farewell 
as he sits “dipping his beard in the Gascon wine” and doubtless 
enjoying many “ confabulations” on the new Queen and the New 
Teaching and what was coming of it all, not unmixed, I think, 
with tender, regretful memories of Ludlow and Tewkesbury, until 
in 1535 he is finally turned into English on a tombstone in St. 
Olave’s as “Giles Dewes, Schoolemaster for the French tongue to 
Prince Arthur and to the Lady Mary.” 

D. C. PEDDER. 





A CHAPTER ON INDIAN PROVERBS. 


Wao is there that has not at some time in his intellectual career 
acknowledged his indebtedness to a proverb for the profundity of 
sagacity made available to him by its concentrated expression ? _ 

Drawn from many sources, proverbs are characteristic repre- 
sentations of modes of thought peculiar to the people amongst 
whom they are current, and as such serve as indicators of national 
manners and ideas. 

Concise, abrupt in construction, and more or less obscure to the 
novice in any language, the proverb is meaningless apart from an 
able interpreter. It is to the Hast that we must look for that 
natural delight on the significant brevity of aphoristic eloquence 
such as we find enriching the languages both of Persia and 
India. 

It is to the late Dr. William Hunter that we owe our thanks 
for the design of a work that has for its object the compilation and 
translation of Arabic, Sanskrit, and Punjabi proverbs, as well as 
Persian and Hindustani. He was, however, interrupted when he 
had only commenced the work, by being called away from the 
College of Fort William to the island of Java, but not before he 
had transferred the execution of the task to Captain Roebuck, 
whose zeal and diligence promised great things. Death, however, 
claimed the worker while his work was only partially complete, 
and left to Mr. H. H. Wilson of Calcutta, a friend of both Dr. 
Hunter and Captain Roebuck, the duty of completing and seeing 
through the press that portion of the work that pertained to 
Persian and Hindustani proverbs. Nearly eighty years have passed 
since the book was printed in Calcutta, and, with the exception of 
an old copy in the East India Company’s Library (now known as 
the India Office Library), Whitehall, it is doubtful if any other 
volume is available to the public. 

Turning over the pages of this interesting old book, we find that 
it opens naturally at “ Part IL.,” or Hindustani, section 1. 

‘* Come, bull, gore me.” We find this annotated, the comment 
running: “Spoken of one who willingly brings misfortune on 
himself.” The idea embodied suggests a painting, and doubtless 
these Indian proverbs would make an original and delightful 
nursery book were the skill of the artist requisitioned to set them 
forth. 
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“My own son is a son, a stranger’s good for nothing "—.c., 
every one thinks his own child a prodigy of excellence. 

“Your own coin is base; what fault is in the assayer?” 
Applied to one who resents the just’ censure of another on his 
worthless son or other relation. 

“‘To dress one’s own dolls” is spoken of a father who defrays the 
whole expenses of his daughter’s marriage, her dress, ornaments, &c., 
without any charge to the bridegroom or his family. Most English 
fathers dress their own dolls, or the dolls would resent the omis- 
sion in an unmistakable manner. ‘Give me your eyes, and go 
about to beg” (for others) is the answer to one who makes an 
unreasonable demand. 

‘‘ A superintendent of police out of place is a little man” is a 
proverb that we offer to the consideration of Great Scotland Yard. 
“The flower is expended, the ear cropt is gone ”—applicable to 
one who deserts those friends who have it no longer in their power 
to serve him. 

When the poor are involved in the misfortunes of the great, it 
is said that “The dust of worm-eaten corn is ground along with 
the flour.” A very tall, thin, and awkward person is described in 
the phrase, ‘The ridge-pole of a deserted house.” Surely this 
should be sufficient to scare away the awkwardness! ‘The large 
snake does not work as a servant: the birds perform no labour ”— 
which is equivalent to the saying, ‘‘God bestows on all.” To those 
devoid of hope, if any such sad ones there be, the following 
proverb applies: ‘‘'To-day barren, to-morrow barren; even when 
the Pulas tree blossoms, (This tree blossoms only in spring, when 
all nature teems with life.) 

“The barber, the shaver, and the beard-scraper, I and my 
brother, the mare and her colt, and me you know,” is a saying 
applied to one who pretends in a distribution of provisions to 
receive the shares of several people. 

“The strolling bride says there is a snake in the roof;” mean- 
ing that she whose inclinations go astray is never at a loss for an 
excuse. 

*©O niche, give a morsel,” is equivalent to our English proverb, 
“What is bred in the bone will never come out of the flesh.” 
And it is said that it derived its origin from the story of a certain 
king, who, enamoured of a beautiful beggar-girl, married her. In 
the midst of regal pomp she could not relinquish the habit of 
begging, and therefore put morsels of food on the niches in the 
walls of her apartment and begged from them, so proving that 
early habits are deeply rooted. 

“The fault of the eyes before the eyebrows;” spoken of the 
mention of the faults or defects of another before his relations or 
intimate friends. 


? 
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“ A fig for your seeing, I have heard it,” is said in reproof of 
one who brings in reports from hearsay only. 

‘* A person is considered a guest for one and even two days, but 
becomes an intruder the third.” 

‘The remedy of one is two.” That is, if one person is out- 
rageous or destructive he must be restrained by employing a 
superior force. 

“One refusal prevents a hundred reproaches” is a proverb we 
commend to the consideration of parents in training young children. 
If it is not meant to grant a request by an unmistakable refusal 
at first the child is deprived of any pretence for reproach, A 
homely proverb, and one that we introduce to the notice of suburbia 
is: ‘‘Out of the house the husband is a beau, but his wife is a 
slattern.” 

‘Let him that speaks go for butter,” is used when a person who 
pretends to know business better than others is desired to perform 
it. It is also applied to a self-interested person. 

‘¢ Are the thieves or the darkness gone for ever?” «¢., though 
you have now escaped, be not too secure. It also means, although 
the present opportunity is gone by, another will occur. 

“The thief has left off stealing, but not exchanging.” Which 
is equivalent to saying that bad habits, though suppressed, will 
show themselves occasionally. It is said that a thief, having been 
detected and punished, determined to reform, and took on himself 
the profession of a Fuqueer. ‘Travelling in company with other 
Fuqueers, when his fellow-travellers were asleep his old propensities 
came strong upon him, and his mode of gratifying them without 
being guilty of theft was to take the bundle from under his head 
and put it under the head of another. 

“ He tells the thief to steal and the honest man to keep watch.” 
A saying applied to a go-between who equally stirs up both parties 
in a dispute, 

“The beauty (which arises from dress) is in the portmanteau, 
and that of the person is in the platter,” is a proverb we commend 
to all who over-value external appearances. 

“A buffalo of the mire” is a term applied to a fat, slovenly 
woman, 

“OQ bramble! let me down.” Supposed to be spoken of a 
person who, in some disgust, throws himself into a pond, but 
repenting, lays hold of a bush to save himself, but pretends that 
the bush has laid hold of him. Applied to one who perpetually 
intrudes his company on another and pretends that the other 
person will not part with him. 

“ God’s club makes no noise” is said of one enduring unavoidable 
oppression. 

A saying referring to God, or to one in authority, is: “ A liberal 
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man has three rights: to give, to make others give, and to take 
back what he has given.” 

“The grain merchant who is in your power gives full weight.” 
This proverb applies indirectly to the irresponsibility of London 
milkmen. 

The teaching of submission to authority is doubtless implied in 
the phrase, “To live in the river and be at enmity with the 
crocodile.” 

He who presents himself uninvited at every feast is termed 
“The cat of the banquet.” 

The contemptuous tone of the following is significant: “ He 
whose heart is fixed upon a frog will never think anything of a 
fairy.” 

Here is a question which all may consider, and it will still remain 
unanswered: ‘If you look at the world every moment, whom will 
you congratulate and with whom condole?” 

When a man acts by compulsion he says, “ The cudgel of power 
is over my head.” 

*“*T stroke the head and eat the brains” is the saying of one who 
expresses kindness but feels rancour in his heart. 

A description of an artful and lascivious woman who pretends 
great modesty and timidity is found in the saying, ‘‘ She wanders 
all night in the forest, and when morning comes is afraid of a 
crow.” 

“There is a note of pathetic warning in the succeeding adjura- 
tion that we invite all to open their ears and hear. “O Summun! 
do not rudely break the cord of friendship; if after breaking it 
should even be joined, a knot will remain.” Bearing on the same 
subject is the saying, “God only can reconcile the quarrels of 
partners.” 

“You have joined neither thread nor cotton, and quarrel with 
the weaver,” is descriptive of a quarrel without foundation. 

“Hard grain does not split the oven,” is tantamount to an 
admonition to cease striving against a superior force. 

“One hundred strokes of the goldsmith are not equal to one of 
the blacksmith,” is a threat from a strong person to a weak one 
who is always plaguing him. 

There is undoubtedly great truth in the following, as “ married 
misery” could attest: ‘Gold is known by the touchstone and a 
man by living with him.” 

“‘T will give a hundred yards, but not tear off one,” is applicable 
to him whose professions are vastly in excess of his performances, 

“To cut off one’s horns and mix with the calves,” is ironically 
spoken of one who adopts a line of conduct or companions unsuit- 
able to his years, rank, or character. 

A proverb that offers some comfort to the parents of reckless 
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youth is offered in the saying: ‘‘ He who has lost his way in the 
morning if he finds it at night cannot be said to have gone astray ” 
—i.e., speedy reformation atones for errors, 

A story is told of a silly fellow, who, on being told that a crow 
had taken away his ears, began to pursue the bird without first 
examining to find whether his ears were really missing. This 
has given rise to the proverb, “ The crow has taken away his ears,” 
and is spoken of a fool who believes whatever is said without 
examination. 

A coward is described as saying: “If no one beat me, I will 
beat the whole world.” 

“Light your lamp first at home and afterwards at the mosque,” 
is equivalent to our “ Charity begins at home.” 

A proverb that imputes much to estimation is: ‘‘ If you believe, 
it is a god; if not, plaster detached from a wall.” « 

“To part with your own and buy a quarrel” is another way of 
saying, ‘‘ To lend your money and lose your friend.” In Kelly’s 
Scottish Proverbs there is a rhyme to this purpose which runs: 


I had a and a as many of this land 

T lent my to my when he did it demand 

I sought my frommy . when he had kept it long 
Penny Friend 

I lost my and my and was not that a wrong 

Had Ia and a as I have had before 

I'd keep my and my and play the fool no more. 


JAMES CASSIDY. 





TO EDGAR SPEYER 


IN ADMIRATION OF HIS UNTIRING EFFORTS TO 
ALLEVIATE HUMAN SUFFERING 


“* How can one feel sorry for people one does 
not know, or has never seen?’ ‘Exactly, how is 
it possible? And there we have it—how can one 
feel, when one’s self is so thoroughly comfortable 
as to be without any other feeling, save that of 


material ease?’ ”—MARIE CORELLI. 


Wirs shallowest of shallow questioning 
This hollow, so-called, reas’ning would defeat 
Our Maker—who hath fashioned human heart 
To feel the woes of brothers in each beat. 
Whether the piteous moan 
Wails from poor lips unknown, 
What matters—in the trail of Suff’ring’s feet ? 


"Tis in the haven of material ease 
Thy noble nature feels another’s pain, 
Shrinks when the blast will pierce the thinly clad, 
Knows the wild hunger of starvation’s reign., 
O heart of gen’rous mould, 
Type of the highest-souled— 
Well doth thy prompting this same truth maintain ! 


Oct. 


EVELYN GERARD. 


























THE MONTH. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Happi.y the negotiations between Russia and Japan have resulted 
in peace, and the terrible carnage in the Far East is 
now at anend. On Tuesday, August 29, an official 
bulletin was issued, stating that the Conference had arrived at a 
complete agreement on all the questions at issue. An immediate 
armistice was declared, the elaboration of the Treaty was at once 
proceeded with, and within a few days it had been duly “ signed, 
sealed, and delivered.” Japan magnanimously gave way in regard 
to her demands: (1) for an indemnity or reimbursement of the cost 
of the war; (2) for the surrender of all Russian warships interned in 
neutral ports; and (3) for the limitation of Russia’s naval strength 
in the Pacific; while Russia agreed to the division of Seghalien— 
Japan to take the southern half, and Russia to retain the northern 
half; conceded the demand for fishery rights on the Russian 
coast from Vladivostock northwards, and consented to svacuate 
Manchuria within a fixed time, and to renounce all territorial con- 
cessions which violate China’s right of suzerainty; but the obliga- 
tion to evacuate Manchuria was also expressly extended to Japan. 
In addition, Russia is to recognise Japan’s preponderance in Korea, 
to surrender Port Arthur, Dalny, the Liao-tung Peninsula, and the 
Blonde and Elliot Islands ; to transfer the entire South Manchurian 
Railway, and to use the railway exclusively for commercial purposes, 
and not for the transport of troops or war material. The Treaty, 
on the whole, is as good as one could have expected. It is, 
indeed, a matter for great thankfalness that peace has been arrived 
at upon any conditions. But the agreement contains two very 
obvious elements of danger—(1) the setting up in Seghalien of a 
land frontier between the two Powers, and (2) the concession of 
fishery rights on the Russian coast, a concession against which the 
bickerings arising out of the French fishery rights in Newfoundland 
waters should have proved ample warning. The terms of peace 
have given rise to considerable dissatisfaction in Japan, and serious 
riots have taken place at Tokio, Osaka, and other centres. But 
there can be little doubt that these ebullitions of feeling will soon 
cease, and that the Japanese people, who have borne themselves with 


Peace, 
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such dignity and restraint throughout the war, will come to realise 
that their plenipotentiaries have done the best possible under the 
circumstances, and in so doing have taken the truly patriotic course. 


The war, the peaceful conclusion of which is so largely due to the 
untiring efforts of President Roosevelt, had dragged 
The Cost of on a. eighteen months, and involved a song 
the War. life and treasure absolutely appalling. The graphic 
reports of the siege of Port Arthur, and of the sanguinary campaign 
in Manchuria, brought home as never before to the hearts and con- 
sciences of the nations the unspeakable horrors of war, and have 
done much to stimulate the international movement for the securing 
of the world’s peace. As the Daily News reminds us,! in the few 
days’ heavy fighting at Mukden and Tieling the Russians lost 
175,000 men, including prisoners; while the Japanese losses, on a 
revised estimate, were placed at not less than 50,000. An official 
estimate, circulated in St. Petersburg in April last, put the Russian 
losses in killed, wounded and prisoners at 335,000, to which very 
considerable additions must now be made; while the cost of the 
war to Russia was stated to be from £180,000,000 to £200,000,000. 
The cost of maintaining the army in Manchuria (estimated by 
Russia at £100,000,000 a year) since April, and the loss of the 
Baltic Fieet,? must bring up the total cost to Russiato rather more 
than £250,000,000. No official statement has been issued by Japan, 
but the cost of the war to the conquerors cannot well be less than 
£150,000,000, and may amount to as much as £200,000,000, while 
the loss in killed and wounded must be somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of 200,000. The direct loss caused by the war, therefore, 
would seem to be from 400 to 500 millions in treasure, and in men 
upwards of half a million killed or maimed, to which must be added 
an indirect loss absolutely immeasurable. 


Such is the cost to humanity of Jingoism and Imperialism, of the 
: ., insane spirit of Protectionism and exploitation so 
White “wi rife in Mie world to-day. Nor is this i end. If 
Yell — Peril the nations of Europe fail to profit by this staggering 
re ‘object-lesson; if they continue their mad scramble 
to secure concessions, and to carve out spheres of influence and 
areas for exclusive trading; if, in a word, they persist in presenting 
themselves to the peoples of the Far East in the guise of an ever- 
present “ White Peril,” they will inevitably call into being that 
“Yellow Peril” which, though imaginary only as yet, they fear so 
much. The nations of the East will no longer submit themselves as 


1 September 1, 1905. 

2 It is tragic, indeed, that Admiral Togo’s flagship, the Mikasa, after passing 
almost unscathed through the fateful battle of Tsushima, should, on the morrow of 
the declaration of peace, be burnt and blown up with the loss of some 600 lives, 
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sheep to the shearers, and if Europe attempts to carry on much 
longer the merry game of exploitation, the yellow races will make 
common cause against the common enemy, and the would-be shearers 
will be sent back shorn. The close of the war will undoubtedly 
mark a great awakening in the industrial and commercial life both 
of Japan and of China, and many of the manufacturers and the 
traders of the West will be disposed to look upon this awakening 
with foreboding lest their markets may be “ flooded ” with the pro- 
ducts of the cheap labour of the East. But such fears are ground- 
less. Japan and China cannot sell us their goods unless they will 
take our goods in return. The greater their prosperity and wealth, 
the greater the stimulus they will give to the prosperity of the 
West, the more they will enhance our wealth, The more they pro- 
duce, the more they will consume, The more they profit from us, 
the more we shall profit from them. While East and West will be 
to an extent competitors, they will be to a far greater extent cus- 
tomers, the one to the other. And this is true of all the nations of 
the earth. The prosperity of each makes for the prosperity of all; 
and, conversely, the weakness and poverty of any nation tend to 
weaken and impoverish all. When once the peoples realise this, 
there will be war no more. Customs houses will cease to emphasise 
the dividing-lines that now separate one people from another. Trade 
will be freed from all restrictions. The consequent increase in 
trade intercourse will lead to an increase in social intercourse, With 
greater knowledge, mutual jealousies and strife will give place to 
mutual understanding and good-will, Forts as well as Customs 
houses will disappear, and the wealth and the genius now devoted 
to the production of the murderous instruments of warfare will find 
more worthy occupation in the promotion of the arts of peace. 


When that time comes Russia will secure by peaceful means the 
warm-water port that she has failed to obtain by 
The Problem bloodshed. Or, more probably, enjoying free passage 
of India. for her goods through the territories and from the 
ports of her neighbours, and therefore being no longer hemmed in 
as at present, she will find that it is a matter of indifference to her 
whether the ports of which she has free use belong in name to her- 
self or to another. British statesmanship, if it be wise, will aim 
at bringing this to pass. For, in the meantime, the loss of Port 
Arthur is bound to cause Russia to turn her attention to the securing 
of an open port either in the Near East, in the Persian Gulf, or 
westwards to the north of Norway. The heading-off of Russia from 
Manchuria increases, it is held, the danger of an attack upon India; 
and hence the extension of the Treaty between this country and 
Japan. But, for ourselves, we have never believed greatly in the 
reality of this danger ; and it is very certain that for many years to 
VoL. 164.—No. 4. 2H 
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come Russia will not be in a position to prosecute any ambitious 
designs she may entertain in that direction. The danger to our rule 
in India comes not from without, but from within, and chiefly from 
the heavy drain of military expenditure, a drain likely to be heavier 
still now that Lord Kitchener has, at the cost of Lord Curzon’s 
resignation, won for himself a free hand. In the whole of Lord 
Curzon’s rule nothing became him so well as the leaving of it ; for 
by the gross extravagance of the Delhi Durbar, held at a time when 
plague and famine were ravaging the country, by the “ peaceful 
mission” to Tibet, by his breaking down of local self-government 
and of the education system, and by such insensate schemes as that 
of the partition of Bengal, Lord Curzon has done much to alienate 
our fellow-subjects in India. He stood staunch, however, for Free 
Trade and for the supremacy of the civil over the military power ; 
and this must be accounted unto him for righteousness, It remains 
to be seen whether there is any truth in the suggestion that his 
Majesty’s Government have taken advantage of the friction between 
the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief to get rid of the Free 
Trade Lord Curzon in favour of the Protectionist Lord Minto. If 
that be the case, if any attempt be made to still further exploit the 
starving millions of India in the interest of the wealthy classes of 
this country, it will undoubtedly, unless the project is promptly 
nipped in the bud by the advent of the Liberal Party to power, 
prove the beginning of the end of “ the British raj.” 


While Russia has secured peace abroad, she seems, unhappily, further 
P than ever from enjoying peace at home. Not only 
eace , , on 

Abroad. War= Russian Poland practically in a state of civil war, 
- but in the Caucasus the Mohammedan insurgents 

have raised the green flag and proclaimed a holy 
war. The oil wells are ablaze, the troops at Baku have been sur- 
rounded and the arsenal blown up, Balakhany has been given over 
to the flames, and wherever the Tartars are in a majority the 
Armenians are being massacred, regardless of age or sex, the 
slaughter in some of the villages being accompanied by the most 
revolting barbarities. The Government have apparently lost their 
grip, the bureaucracy succeeds only in still further alienating and 
exasperating the people, and unless the Czar can call in the demo- 
cracy to aid him to curb the dangerous classes—the Grand Dukes 
and the insurgents—matters are likely to go from bad to worse 
until the whole country is seething with revolt and that worst 
of all wars, a peasant war, breaks out. Unfortunately, the con- 
stitution lately granted by the Czar is very largely a sham. It 
gives no real representation to the people, and can therefore 
afford him but little assistanca in the struggle against the forces of 
disorder. It is a good sign that such men as Tolstoi and Maxim 


at Home. 
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Gorki! are coming forward for election, and it may be that the 
Czar has builded better than he knew—better than he intended. 
Certain it is that if Tolstoi be elected it will not be his fault if 
steps are not at once taken to go to the root of the matter. Starva- 
tion is the stuff that revolutions are made of, and famine is now 
stalking abroad throughout Russia. The peasants know right well 
that they are starving because they cannot gain access to the land, 
and if the newly-elected Dama proceeds forthwith to restore the 
land to the peasants and the peasants to the land, the Government 
will have the enthusiastic and overwhelming support of the peasant 
class, and will be well able, therefore, to cope with all difficulties. 
Failing this, the outlook is gloomy in the extreme, and the danger 
will be greatly intensified by the return from the front of the sol- 
diery, who have been forced to suffer the fears and pains of hell, not 
on behalf of their fatherlaud, but on behalf of a corrupt Jingo gang 
of boodlers and exploiters. For these last there will be a heavy 
reckoning to pay. 


We, too, are still paying the price for our orgie of Jingoism and 
Imperialism in South Africa. We have plucked 
The Inferno the forbidden ‘fruit at a cost of 250 millions sterling 
of the Rand. and 25,000 brave lives—to say nothing of the cost 
in blood and treasure to the Boers—and that fruit has turned to 
dust and ashes in our mouths. Even the Randlords, at whose 
behest and for whose behoof the whole criminal adventure was 
undertaken, are by no means satisfied with the results. Their long- 
expected, long-prophesied ‘‘ boom ” has, in spite of everything, failed 
to come off. In that faithful Government organ, the Pall Mall 
Gazette, on September 11 last, the veil was torn aside and we were 
allowed a glimpse at the inferno of the Rand, at the Genie-ridden 
city of Johannesburg. The output of the mines, he tells us, is now 
at the rate of twenty millions sterling per year. ‘‘ Fortunate, pros- 
perous, truly Golden City!” he exclaims. ‘“ Here at least there 
can be no poverty, no problem of the unemployed. A twentieth 
century Ophir.” “The falling of the stamps in the mines which 
encroach upon the town is,” says he with almost poetic fervour, 
‘like the beating of surf on a distant shore. . . . In the last two 
years Johannesburg has spent over five millions sterling on new 
buildings. A city of wealth, of enterprise, of superb confidence in 
its future.” ‘So thinks the stranger ;” but ‘“‘ somewhere in the 
background of mine and veldt”—(doubtless the “ background ” 
that Sir William Butler’s Committee failed to pierce)— dwells a 
diabolical Genie, a vast paralysing shadow,” which “ has cast a spell 
over the Golden City, and no gallant knight rides forth to release 
the inhabitants.” .. . 
1 Gorki has since denied that he is seeking election, 
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“The High Priests of the Rand cannot discover what particular 
sacrifice is necessary to propitiate it. They once believed it desired 
only British administration and justice; and they obtained them. 
But the Genie of the Market remained sullen. Then it must be 
men for the mines, they cried—unlimited labour. And they 
offered up fifty thousand Chinese. But the Genie of the Market 
was unmoved. It needs a record output, groaned the High Priests. 
The record has been found—surpassing even the best of the pre- 
war days. But the Genie of the Market never stirs. 

“So life drags on in the Enchanted City. There are men here, 
practical, energetic, clever, loafing from tea-room to tea-room, month 
after month. Some of them once had billets, but were retrenched ; 
the market will not help, and trade is bad. How they live no one 
knows; remittances, perhaps. A few have solved the problem with 
the aid of a revolver; a few more have wrenched themselves away 
from the spell and left the country. But the bulk remain. They 
got in easily enough; but they cannot get out. They, too, are 
enchanted. They wait for the spell to be removed, for the ‘ boom’ 
to come. 

“ But it does not come. The spell of the Genie is still over the town. 

“The gold is here—millions of pounds sterling of it waiting to 
be extracted. All is ready. The labour is here; but the Genie of the 
Market is obdurate. Where there should be confidence and pro- 
gress there is depression. Once or twice one thought the spell had 
been removed. The papers triumphantly shouted that the Market 
had moved, that the ‘ boom ’ was at hand at last. Butin a day or two 
the slump came. Stocks and stockbrokers’ faces fell ; the restaurants 
at night were again deserted. 

“ Energy, wealth, brains, equipment, all longing to go forward, 
to realise some of the prophecies made only a little time ago. But 
something always intervenes, some blight keeps us back. Surely 
the town is enchanted. 

“ «Tf I could only get away!’ groans the ‘ out of work.’ But he 
cannot. He is in an Enchanted City. 

“ Perhaps some day some magician will break the spell and set 
us free, and the ‘ boom’ will come. 

“But this is not yet. The buildings, the schemes, the men— 
all are here. But the market is depressed. Gold at the rate of 
over twenty millions a year is extracted—and there is ‘nothing 
doing.’ ‘An Enchanted City !’” 


Aye, “An Enchanted City!” And the “High Priests of the 
The Beating Rand are the last persons likely to “ discover what 
of the Serf particular sacrifice is necessary ” to undo the spell. 

* They have sacrificed Boers, British, Kaffirs, and 

Chinamen to the Moloch of South Africa. They have hesitated at 
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nothing in their efforts to increase the output of the mines and bring 
about the much-desired “boom.” They deny that the Chinamen 
are slaves, and flogging is expressly forbidden in the Ordinance— 
at the instance, indeed, not of the Archbishop of Canterbury but of 
the Chinese Minister! Yet the Chinamen have been systematically 
and most brutally flogged. This has been denied by British 
Ministers, but it has been proved up to the hilt. In the Morning 
Leader of September 6 Mr. Frank C. Boland tells us, on the autho- 
rity of the “ official whose duty it was to make a record of the 
registered numbers of the men who were punished,” that at the 
Witwatersrand Mine, ‘‘ the average number of coolies flogged daily 
_ for one month early this year was forty-two, Sundays included ;” 

and that “during the first quarter of this year no fewer than fifty- 
six coolies were whipped after 8 P.M. one evening at the Witwaters- 
rand Mine, the dose averaging from five to fifteen strokes.” At the 
Nourse Deep, he states, ‘‘ every boy who did not drill his thirty-six 
inches per shift. . . . was whipped,” except in cases of illness ; and 
the “sjambok. . . . was laid on relentlessly by Chinese policemen.” 
But “after a time the mine officials found that the coolies were not 
maintaining the monthly increase, and the management urged the 
Chinese controller to ‘do something.’ He refused to thrash the 
coolies unless they had committed some crime, and being informed 
by the management that this policy would not suit, he gave two 


months’ notice of his resignation.” Here we have the beating of 
the serf in far other than a poetic sense, 


And the noise of the beating reached at length the ears of the 
‘ British Minister, stuffed though they were with 
Oriental we 

official cotton-wool. Whereupon “ the management 

Modes of . , ‘ : 
ri i issued instructions, because of advices from England, 
* that floggings should be stopped as far as possible, 
bat asking that other forms of punishment should be substituted.” 
‘‘ Certain forms of torture well known in the Far East were (then) 
adopted. One of these was to strip erring coolies absolutely naked 
and leave them tied up by their pigtails to a stake in the compound 
for two or three hours . . . shivering in the intense cold. A more 
refined form of torture was to bind a coolie’s left wrist with a piece 
of fine rope, which was then put through a ring on a beam about 
nine feet from the ground. ‘This rope was then made taut, so that 
the unhappy coolie, with his left arm pulled up perpendicularly, had 
to stand on his tip-toes. In this position he was kept as a rule for 
two hours, during which time, if he tried to get down on his heels, 
he must dangle in the air, hanging from the left wrist... . At 
the Witwatersrand, the coolies are handcuffed over a horizontal beam. 
The floor is of concrete, and they may sit down, but the beam is 
so far from the floor that it is impossible for any but exceptionally 
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tall men to sit while handcuffed. They must, therefore, squat, and 
for a change raise themselves in a semi-standing position. When 
released these prisoners stagger about until they regain the use of 
their legs, then they slink off and go below to work. With the 
abolition of flogging, compound managers are now inventing other 
forms of punishment. In future, also, there will be an extensive 
system of fines, and food will be withheld”—a euphemism for 
starvation! But “the coolies are still turbulent,” and on August 
7 “ practically every head boy on the Nourse Deep—75 in all—was 
sent to gaol for seven days.” Such is the life of happy John China- 
man in Earl Grey’s “ garden cities”—surely enchanted ‘‘ garden 
cities!” Butthe ungrateful Ah Sin likes not the “ garden cities.” 
He escapes most desperately from the “garden cities;” and 
it is estimated that there are now 560 Chinese deserters from 
the mines at large in the country round the Rand, pillaging, mur- 
dering and worse. With the result that the Government have been 
forced to allow the Boers to have rifles, and it has been pretty dis- 
tinctly intimated that they are “‘ not to hesitate to shoot.” 


Burghers, Boer women and children, British miners, Kaffir serfs and 
The Chinese slaves, the High Priests of the Rand will 

N willingly sacrifice. But to the one sacrifice that is 
er really necessary, the one sacrifice that will undo the 

* spell of the Genie and restore happiness and pros- 
perity to South Africa, they will never consent. The Genie is 
Monopoly, and the Randlords are its High Priests. The one sacri- 
fice that can do any good is the sacrifice of the Genie and of its 
High Priests; but to any such sacrifice the Wernhers, Beits, 
Ecksteins, Dettelbachs, Dunkelsbuhlers, Friedlanders, Strakoskies, 
“ Cask-o’-viskies, Three-spits-and-a-koffskies,” and all the rest of the 
gang, will offer most determined opposition. Nevertheless, the 
sacrifice must be made, for in no other direction is there any hope. 
The “ boom ” does not come, because in their shortsighted greed the 
Randlords have discounted every possible “boom ” in advance. There 
can be no confidence in South Africa, because the Randlords, by 
their inhuman and absolutely unscrupulous methods, have destroyed 
all possibility of any confidence so long as they are at the head of 
affairs. Our present Randlord-ridden, landlord-ridden, bishop- 
ridden, brewer-ridden Government cannot last for ever. After them 
comes the deluge, so far as the Randlords are concerned. The in- 
coming Liberal Government will forthwith grant full responsible 
government to the Transvaal, and then the Chinaman will, we trust, 
be at once repatriated and compensated at the expense of the gold 
grabbers ; the monopoly of the Rand will be broken down, the ruin 
that now menaces South Africa will be averted. How it may be 
averted was explained some long time ago by the South African 
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Guardian : “ Let the State tax the mines on their value, less capital 
expenditure, whether working or idle, and the depression would 
soon vanish and every stamp be falling, The mine-owners could 
be allowed to value their properties, the State having the right to 
take them over at their valuation. This would check under- 
valuation. If the tax were made heavy enough, there would be 
such a rush for labour, such a zeal to produce, that the Transvaal 
would hum with prosperity.” In short, the Randlords have so 
heavily discounted the Transvaal that the one hope for the Trans- 
vaal is to discount the Randlords ; and the sooner and the more 
heavily that is done the better for the best interests of South Africa 
in particular and of the British Empire as a whole. Until we have 
vindicated in this and in other matters our own good name, we can- 
not, with much show of consistency, or much hope of success, protest 
against the horrors of Turkish rule in Macedonia, of Russian govern- 
ment in Poland, in Finland, and in the Caucasus, or of Belgian 
administration on the Congo. 


The Trade Union Congress, held at Hanley during the past month 
The Lab broke all previous records, there being in attendance 
Pen. Ane delegates, representing 214 Trade Unions with a 


Parliament. .chined membership of 1,561,800. The Amalge- 
mated Society of Engineers and the Durham Miners had both once 


more thrown in their lot with their fellows ; and ‘‘ one of the oldest 
and most experienced delegates” ventured to predict to the special 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian that “this Congress 
means & larger and stronger consolidation of organised labour, in 
preparation for an advance all along the line.” This, however, was 
before the rejection of the resolution in favour of “‘ bringing together 
the Trade Union Congress, the General Federation of Trade Unions, 
and the Labour Representation Committee in one representative 
body.” It was felt that—at present, at least—these three bodies 
perform their various functions better as separate organisations, 
and that, whatever the future may have in store, the time for 
amalgamation is not yet. A resolution emphatically condemning 
Chinese slavery in South Africa was carried unanimously ; while 
other resolutions declared in favour of the Trades Disputes Bill, the 
amendment of the Factory Acts, the establishment of Old Age 
Pensions, the feeding of school children, the amendment and exten- 
sion of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, Free Trade, nationalisation 
of railways, mines, and minerals in the United Kingdom, the eight 
hours’ day, and housing reform ; condemned the Postmaster-General’s 
action in “ brushing aside” the report of the Bradford Committee ; 
urged that the State should be “a model employer”: and called for a 
national system of free and secular education, controlled by direct 
representatives of the people, with compulsory attendance at the 
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primary schools, and an educational ladder leading through the 
secondary and technical schools to the Universities. 


The resolution supporting Free Trade, and carried by a vote of 
1,258,000 to 26,000, declared that ‘‘ any departure 
The Oon- tom the principles of Free Trade will be detri- 
i a mental to the interests of the working classes, on 
* whom the burdens of Protection would press most 
heavily, and injurious to the prosperity of the nation as a whole. 
Protective duties, by increasing the cost of the people’s necessaries, 
are unjust in incidence and economically unsound, subsidising capital 
at the expense of labour. A system of preference or retaliation by 
creating cause for dispute with other countries, would be a hindrance 
to international progress and peace.” This resolution, since endorsed 
by the Canadian Trades and Labour Congress, suggests no alternative 
policy ; but this omission was to some extent supplied by the speeches 
in support of the resolution. Mr. A. Stanley, of the Miners’ 
Federation, pointed out that “during the past thirty years a great 
deal of taxation had been shifted from the shoulders of the rich to 
those of the poor, and Protection meant more of this. But it must 
now be their endeavour,” he urged, “to put much of it back again.” 
“ Others of the delegates who spoke,” says the Manchester Guardian, 
“ did so with the obvious intention to explain that while they were 
convinced Free Traders they held that something more is needed 
than to occupy a defensive I'ree Trade position. ‘ Labour must be 
a social and political force, freeing the land and placing the full 
control of the people’s destinies in the people’s hands.’” It is to be 
regretted that the organised workers do not yet realise the great 
possibilities of and the urgent necessity for a proper solution of the 
great question of taxation which Mr. Chamberlain has so obligingly 
ripped up. A resolution merely condemning his Brummagen fiscal 
proposals is hardly worth while at this time of day. What is 
wanted just now, is, we submit, a resolution calling attention to the 
fact that the House of Lords is powerless to oppose financial 
reforms, and financial reforms alone, and urging the whole of the 
progressive forces of the country to concentrate upon an alternative 
fiscal policy, embracing the payment of members and of election 
expenses, the repeal of the Coal Tax and of all taxes on food, 
and the establishment of Old Age Pensions, the necessary revenue 
to be raised by the taxation of mineral rents and royalties, and other 
land values. The resolution should also demand local fiscal reform— 
the passing of a Bill empowering local bodies to transfer to land 
values the local rates which, being now levied on houses, shops, 
warehouses, factories, and machinery, operete as a huge - fine, 
totalling £54,000,000 a year, on the homes and the trade and 
industry of the people. 
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Mr. Ben Tillett’s resolation in favour of compulsory industrial 
lest dud arbitration and conciliation was defeated by a 
the fend. majority of 765,000 to'673,000, Mr. J. Wadsworth, 
of the Yorkshire miners, putting the case for the 
opposition in a nutshell when he said that “ they were not prepared 
to support the resolution without a guarantee that they would not 
be forced into arbitration against their will.” On the other hand, 
Mr. Duncan, of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, “ supported 
the resolution on behalf of one of the strongest Trade Unions in the 
country.” He maintained that, “despite what might be said . . . 
as to the minimum wage which the miners had attempted to 
establish, the minimum was after all unemployment, and brought 
its fruits to the miners as to every other section of workmen, It 
was all very well to say the strong union was able to enforce its 
demands, but those of them who had any memories knew very well 
that even the strongest unions were from time to time brought 
to their knees. He could remember 1893, when the Miners’ 
Federation was practically so dealt with.” Aye; and the weakness 
of the strongest union lies in the fact that, thanks to land monopoly, 
labour is unable to employ itself on the land ; unemployment is, 
therefore, always rife, and the-striker has no alternative but to 
starve. ‘The modern system of industry”—the exploitation of 
labour by capital— will not work,” says Mr. Charles Booth, 
‘‘ without some unemployed margin, some reserve of labour.” 
If they desire to make their unions impregnable, and to do 
away with the necessity for strikes, the workers must first do 
away with this “unemployed margin,” this “reserve of labour,” 
by striking at the ballot-box against land monopoly. The case of 
the Kaffir miners should prove instructive :—‘“ In the gold mines 
of the Rand before the great war,” says the Johannesburg 77ibune, 
“there were some 90,000 black men working, and these men were 
paid the wage of £2 10s. a month. When the war was over the 
great mine-owners of the Rand all agreed that in future they would 
only pay these natives £1 10s. a month. Then, too, like the 
Denaby miners (and the Hemsworth miners), these ignorant Kaffirs 
refused to work and stayed in their homes . . . At last the mine- 
owners of the Rand—the millionaires, the multi-millionaires—sub- 
mitted. They raised the wages of the black miners to £3 a month, 
and the black miners, getting all they asked for, poured back to 
work, 

‘So ended the strike of the black miners. 

“ And now, what was the reason why the ignorant Kaffir suc- 
ceeded in maintaining his freedom, while the free-born Englishman 
has to acknowledge himself a slave ? 

“This it is. When the Kaffir struck work he returned to his 
kraal. There he was part-owner in the tribal lands. He grew 
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maize and pumpkins to eat, there was milk and beer for him to 
drink, and a roof to shelter him. He did not starve, for he had 
access to the land, on which he could support himself till he cared 
to go back to work. 

“The free-born Englishman—the Denaby miner (the Hemsworth 
miner)—had no land of his own to go to. From that on which he 
lived he was ejected by the owner. He had to work in the mines, 
on the mine-owner’s terms, or starve. 

“ The land of the Kaffirs belongs to all of the Kafirs. 

“ The land of the English belongs to only a few of the English. 

“That is why the English miner was beaten in the strike, and 
the Kaffir succeeded.” 


The Congress was preceded by a conference on the housing problem, 
, at which Mr. Sexton (President of the Congress) 
A Liberal presided. In his no address Mr, Sexton spoke 
Labour with enthusiasm of the Bournville experiment, and 
Pregremme. particularly commended the care with which Mr. 
Cadbury had protected the economic independence of the tenants, and 
guarded against any future exploitation of Bournville for rent, But 
he pointed out that even Messrs, Cadbury could not prevent the 
increase in land values in surrounding districts. Their very im- 
provements made it more difficult to house the workers elsewhere in 
the neighbourhood. 

Land monopoly, he said, was the foundation of the evil. The land- 
lord crowded the population, polluted the air, and then exacted heavy 
compensation from the people for the removal of the slums he had 
made. ‘This was the “ Old Man of the Sea”—* the Old Man of the 
Land,” he added—which was riding on the neck of the country, and 
crushing out all social order and happiness. 

Mr. George Cadbury moved a resolution ‘‘ drawing the attention 
of members of Parliament, candidates for Parliament, and members 
of local authorities, to the great need for activity in regard to the 
sweeping away of slum areas, and in the provision of proper housing 
accommodation for the toilers in field, workshop, mine, and factory,” 
and in doing so urged that “ true Radicals must go to the root of the 
matter, which is, I believe, land monopoly.” He gave some very 
interesting details as to the working of the Bournville estate, stating 
that “ten gardens, carefully tested, were found to produce on an 
average £59 worth of food per acre, against £4 per acre as pasture 
land”; and he pointed out that if every one of the 9,000,000 house- 
holders in the United Kingdom had one-tenth of an acre as garden, 
only the eightieth part of Great Britain would be covered with houses 
and gardens, and the 900,000 acres thus used as garden ground 
could provide food worth £45,000,000, against £3,600,000 as pasture 
land. “ This,” he said, “ would help to solve the food supply pro- 
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blem. But land which should support millions of healthy, happy 
citizens is devoted to providing sport for a few thousands, In five 
Scottish counties alone 1,200,000 additional acres of land have been 
devoted to deer forests since 1883.” He showed that “the land was 
originally granted on condition that the taxation of the country 
should be borne by the land, and that from 1066 to 1216 the land 
bore the whole burden of taxation ”; and declaring that ‘‘ the people 
of a country have a claim to the land on which they live,” he put as 
the first of the list of test questions which Labour organisations 
should unite in putting to candidates for Parliamentary honours 
the query, “ Will he support taxing land values, the first step 
towards securing the land for the people, and will he endeavour | 
to relieve labour of all taxation upon food and drink?” The other 
suggested test questions were: “Is he opposed to conscription and 
in favour of reducing military expenditure, and of substituting arbi- 
tration for war? Is he in favour of universal old age pensions ? 
One man, one vote? The payment of legal expenses at elections, 
and making illegal the conveyance of voters to the polls, which tell 
heavy against poor candidates and in favour of unscrupulous mil- 
lionaires? Is he in favour of the municipal ownership of all 
monopolies ?” . 

Upon such a programme surely, Liberalism and Labour might well 
unite, and with such a programme they would sweep the country. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


The second volume of the Socialist Library, Socialism and Society, 
by Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald, shows no falling off in the high 
standard which the Independent Labour Party has set up. Mr. 
Ramsay is the secretary of the Labour Representation Committee, 
but we find nothing of that antagonism to the Liberal policy of 
which we have had in the past some unpleasant experiences in the 
present volume. He is, of course, opposed to the Individualist 
Radicalism of the nineteenth century, but he is not a blind disciple 
of Marx, ‘Our views of individual and social growth have been 
profoundly modified since Marx began his work,” and his scheme of 
mechanical formal social evolution is not adapted to dynamic sociology 
in this country, with its free institutions and democratic machinery. 
The main business of the Independent Labour Party is, as we con- 
ceive, to capture and not to fight the Liberal Party, to impregnate 
it with its ideas of scientific socialism. The Tory Party is and must 
ever remain the bulwark of vested interests. No doubt there are 
some members of the Liberal Party opposed, for instance, to collec- 
tivist ownership of land, or the instruments of production; but it 
will be the Tory Party as a whole which will be found the last 
stubborn defender of the present individualistic régime. In his 
survey of modern society, Mr. MacDonald goes straight to the root 
of the matter. “Poverty still challenges the reason and the con- 
science of men, and instead of becoming less acute as national 
wealth increases, it becomes more serious.” It is profoundly true 
that great national wealth without equable distribution is a source 
not of strength, but of weakness, The speed of a fleet is measured 
not by the fastest but by the slowest vessel. The mere vulgar pur- 
suit of gain as an end in itself is destructive of real national growth. 
The nineteenth century, with all its marvellous advance in manifold 
directions, has failed in social organisation. All its efforts have 
been directed in perfecting “the individual as a separate, self-con- 
tained creative being, bedecked in the regal garments of possessions 
and rights,” regardless of the fact that it is but a cell in a living 
organism—society. “But at last,” says Mr. MacDonald, “the 


' Socialism and Society. By J. Ramsay MacDonald. London: Independent 
Labour Party. 1905. 
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falseness of this individualistic emphasis is being recognised. On 
its moral side it is not bringing peace; it is not advancing the 
frontiers of the kingdom of righteousness. On its political side, 
whence it has yielded the greatest amount of gain, it now stands 
baffled by the problems of State authority ; on its industrial side, it 
has divorced economics from life, and has failed absolutely to solve 
the problem of distribution. The code of laws imposing with ever- 
increasing stringency upon traders and manufacturers the elementary 
principles of honesty and fair-dealing grows steadily, and every 
addition is a fresh impeachment of self-regarding individualism as 
the basis of conduct. The gulf between the rich and poor, the 
periodical breakdown of the modern industrial machine, causing 
widespread destitution, the sinister economic mechanism by which 
the owners of monopolies—especially of land—can claim an extra 
toll every time tbat communal wisdom and conscience adopt some 
scheme to alleviate the lot of the most hardly pressed classes, con- 
clusively show that society does not yet meet the requirements of 
human standards of use and value.” It isto the co-ordination and 
the organisation of social forces that Mr. MacDonald looks for the 
regeneration of society, and not to any Utopian revolutionary 
methods. The problem of poverty may be solved by co-ordinating 
the various functions of society; the social instinct may be 
quickened by making the community play a more prominent part in 
the life of the individual. As we have often urged in these pages, 
Mr. MacDonald insists again and again that individual liberty finds 
a wider scope in a highly organised society than in an individualistic 
society, 7.¢., in a society where the individual is regarded as more 
important than the society. The paradise of the units is to be 
found in faithful service to their group, and ultimately to humanity. 
Socialism is not a wiping-out, but a fulfilment. As society approaches 
its socialist ideal, the individual will respond to the moral responsi- 
bilities which that ideal will lay upon him. “The individual is in 
tune with his society. and for that reason socialism can purify the 
gross, blundering, vulgar thing to-day called individualism into an 
impulse which will seek to express itself, and find its liberty in social 
conduct through service to the community.” This small volume 
contains one of the best expositions of the theory of scientific 
socialism which we have seen for some time. 

In her note to the reprint of the late Miss Cobbe’s Duties of 
Women, Miss Blanche Atkinson writes that this little book may be 
thought by some critics to be completely out of date. To some 
extent this may be true. With all respect for Miss Cobbe’s deep 
religious convictions, and the learning displayed in their support, it 
is becoming more evident every day that those doubters declared by 


1 The Duties of Women. A Course of Lectures. By Frances Power Cobbe. Post- 
humous Edition. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. 1905. 
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Miss Cobbe to be “in uttermost error,” hold saner views of the 
mysteries of life than the orthodox believer in an all-righteous and 
omnipotent God. They may be no nearer the solution of the mystery 
than before, but at any rate they are no longer bound by the 
shackles of an illogical and anthropomothic belief. A theist, and 
a believer in the doctrine of free-will, Miss Cobbe is undoubtedly 
out of date with the rising tide of agnosticism of the twentieth 
century. With this reservation—and it is a large one, for Miss 
Cobbe based these lectures upon the orthodox view, though she was 
large-minded enough to admit that morals might exist without 
religion—we cordially welcome this reproduction. Miss Cobbe has 
been a power for good throughout the English-speaking race, and this 
little book represents the best of her intellect and of her heart, 
Whatever view we may take of the religious aspect, we must all 
agree that the moral perfection of women consists in the fulfilment 
of the following five virtues: chastity, temperance, veracity, courage, 
and the vindication of rightful liberty. These virtues are for all 
time, and every one will find his or her moral nature raised to a 
higher pitch by reading Miss Cobbe’s eloquent pleas for their 
observance. 

In a pamphlet entitled The Rulers and the Ruled,! Mr. Nasrullah 
Khan, of Sachin and of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, protests 
against the propaganda of the Indian National Congress. Indeed, 
he denies altogether to this assembly the epithet “national.” 
It is, he maintains, an undoubted fact that many of the real repre- 
sentatives of certain very important sections of the Indian nation- 
alities have not identified themselves with this movement. The 
Hindu and the Mohammedan nobility, the landed gentry and the 
masses have kept aloof. The great obstacle to self-government in 
India is, he asserts, racial jealousy and religious differences. He is 
not content, however, with mere criticism, but suggests some 
measures of reform which appear to us eminently practicable. 

Foreign Trade and the Money Market,? by Mr. Felix Schuster, the 
well-known opponent in the City of Mr. Chamberlain’s foolish pro- 
paganda, although written so long ago as December 1903 and pub- 
blished in the Monthly Review for January 1904, is by no means 
out of date, In this pamphlet Mr. Schuster deals with the fallacies 
of Protection on strictly business lines; he was addressing the 
Institute of Bankers. It is true that the majority of bankers and 
shippers are free traders, but it is curious that so many so-called 
business men should be so enamoured of Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
posals, One would have thought that a broader view of self-interest 
would have taught them so much, Mr. Schuster rightly insists 


1 The Rulers and the Ruled. By Nasrullah Khan of Sachin. Bombay: The Zimes 


Press. 1905. 
2 Foreign Trade and the Money Market. By FelixSchuster. London: Blades, East 


and Blades. 1904. 
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upon the necessity of scientific and technical education and improved 
methods in production and distribution. In relation to the land, he 
preaches co-operation and economy in distribution. 

The Industrial Depression ; Its Cause and Cure,) by Mr. Arthur 
Kitson, who has written several thoughtful and original books on 
economics, is well worthy of study. Shortly, industrial depression 
is the result of an inequitable distribution of wealth resulting from 
our monetary and land systems. These systems are the products of 
selfishness, superstition, and ignorance. The secret lies in the fact 
that the masses lack purchasing power. “The statesman,” says 
Mr. Kitson, who wishes to solve the problems of poverty, of unem- 
ployment, of industrial depression, ‘‘ must establish a system under — 
which a plentiful supply of money will flow automatically into the 
hands of the masses.” 





THE DRAMA. 


On two occasions we have called the attention of the readers of 
the WESTMINSTER REVIEW to the high dramatic and literary qualities 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, The Divine Aretino, and three other plays, 
dealing for the most part with the Renaissance, which we owe to Mr. 
Robert South. Although the press has been unanimous in their 
praise, we do not think that any one of them has yet been produced 
on the stage, which is rapidly being monopolised by the inanities of 
“ musical comedy.” Zhe Smithy? is Mr. South’s latest achievement. 
The action takes place in the town of Neuchatel during the early 
part of the seventeenth century, when Calvinism with inconceivable 
harshness sought to control every detail of a man’s life, every hour 
of his day. “A man must rise in the morning at the time the 
Church appoints, or he is fined—must work the prescribed hours, or 
he is fined—and must sleep when the Church bell warns that all 
lights are to be extinguished, even if he be sleepless, or again he is 
fined. Discipline is triumphant.” The first act opens with the 
betrothal of Brenda Vautier, the smith’s only child, to the wood- 
carver, Auréle Felder. The room in which the ceremony takes place 
is decked with evergreens, 


“ For a lover is coming, a lover is coming, 
Hitherward wending, his choice now to make. 
A lover is coming, a lover is coming, 
Burning and blushing for some maiden’s sake.” 


1 Industrial Depression: Its Cause and Cure. By Arthur Kitson. London: T, 
Fisher Unwin. 1905. 

2 The:Smithy. A Drama. By Robert South, LL.B. London: Archibald Con- 
stable & Co, 1905. 
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A group of maidens take up the song, various quaint traditional 
customs are followed, and the young couple plight their troth. In 
the second act Vautier, having heard that his future son-in-law is 
giving shelter to a dying heretic, forbids him his house ; but the 
lovers contrive a meeting and are surprised. Vautier turns his 
daughter out of doors, tears the entry of her birth from the family 
Bible, and exclaims: “I call God to witness that here the line of 
Vautier ends, From this day there is none to claim kith or kin 
with me, or mine. Should I set eyes on her again, may God’s hand 
fall heavy on me. In Thy Heaven above do Thou record my appeal. 
If I swerve from my resolve, do Thou mete me ont the full measure 
of Thy wrath. Let me see her no more, She has passed into the 
night. Let the night enfold her.” The third act discovers Brenda 
stooping over her child’s cradle, and crooning a sweet old Swiss 
lullaby :— 


** And blithely the reapers are mowing, 
Baby mine, 
The corn in the sunshine bright glowing, 
Baby mine. 
And the labour, and reaping, and sowing, 
Is for thee, for thee, baby mine.” 


But, alas, the Reaper, whose name is Death, has come to this im- 
poverished home; Auréle, stricken with paralysis, passes away, 
directly after the heretic he had sheltered to his own undoing has 
left to die elsewhere. Pastor Anker, upbraided by kindly Dr. Stultz 
for Auréle’s death, acknowledges that love is the higher law, and 
proceeds to make such reparation as is in his power. In the fourth 
and last act he drives the widow and her child to her old home 
amidst a fearful storm. Vautier, sterner than ever to all save his 
aged mother, to whom he invariably displays a tender affection, 
remembering his rash and impious vow, bids his daughter begone, 
and she rushes out into the night. But he cannot let her perish. 
A flash of lightning blinds him as he and his apprentice, Steffan, 
rescue her from certain destruction. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


Alphonse Daudet, in one of his Contes de Midi, tells us of a cer- 
tain village doctor who, to establish his reputation, offered to restore 
life to a corpse. A crowd followed him to the cemetery in order 
to witness the miracle, but an unforeseen hitch arose: whose corpse 
was it to be? The place of one was taken, the heritage of another 
had been divided, the wife of a third had married again, and so on. 
In short, not a single family could be found willing to consent to 
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the experiment. Les Revenantes,1 by M. Champol, are the victims of 
the Law against the Religious Associations; women driven trom 
the cloister and forced to earn their living in the world, or else to 
seek shelter with their families. Nous sommes des revenantes sans 
cépendant éprowver la joie de la résurrection, thought Henriette Le 
Hallier (in religion Sceur Saint-Gabriel), when the community to 
which she had belonged for seven years was dispersed. And yet 
she was returning to a luxurious home and a most affectionate 
mother. Although she was not privileged to die an heroic death, 
as did Mme, Van Stilmont, nevertheless her renunciation in favour of 
her petulant cousin was equally an act of supreme self-sacrifice. 

Line,? by M. André Lichtenberger, reminds us vaguely of Le P’tit 
Bob, whose precocious and most embarrassing observations were a 
constant source of discomfort to all with whom he came into con- 
tact, particularly to the addé, his tutor. Line, though likewise an 
affectionate child, equally tried the patience of her stolid German 
governess, Friiulein Bertha. It is a study of child-life written for 
adults. 

In Fatale Méprise,’ M. Henri Baraude details the sufferings of a 
refined girl who, in ignorance of the fact that her love for her 
cousin is fally reciprocated, committed the irreparable mistake of 
letting herself be persuaded into accepting a suitor who was as 
much her inferior in mind and heart as he was superior to her in 
respect of birth. This pathetic story admirably told seems designed 
to point a moral to middle-class parents in search of aristocratic sons- 
in-law. 

La Route s’'achéve,t by M. Jean Saint-Yves, is the history of three 
years of hard service spent in the wilder parts of Algeria by a young 
officer whose life had been blighted by the loss of his mistress. 
Pierre de Lestrac came of an old fighting stock through which ran a 
strain of romanticism ; men of violent passions who loved not wisely 
but too well, and, more often than not, died deaths of despair. 
“ Puis, les beaux jours enfuis, c’était le retour au chateau od leur 
vie s’achevait dans le silence, les pénitences, une suite d’heures 
désespérées. Ceux-la n’avaient pu aimer qu'une fois, et, fiddles, il 
s’en étaient revenus au gite, blessés 4 mort.” It would seem thata 
man of Pierre's highly-strung temperament must needs suffer more 
keenly and end no less sadly than had been the lot of others of his 
line; but, purified by trials patiently borne, he found happiness at 
last. 

In La troisiéme Jeunesse de Madame Prune,> M. Pierre Loti has 
much to tell us about geishas and frisky matrons with flower-names, 


1 Les Revenantes. Par Champol. Peris: Librairie Plon. 

2 Line. Par André Lichtenberger. Paris: Librairie Plon. 

3 Fatale Méprise. Par Henri Baraude. Paris: Librairie Plon. 

* La Route s’'achéve. Par Jean Saint-Yves. Paris: Librairie Paul Ollendorf. 1905. 

5 La troisiéme Jeunesse de Madame Prune. Par Pierre Loti. Trente-cinquidme 
Edition. Paris: Calmann Levy. 
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but comparatively little directly about madame herself. Never- 
theless there is sufficient scattered material from which we can 
reconstruct in imagination her somewhat stormy past, but not a hint 
as to how she will spend her old age. M. Loti does not withhold 
his tribute of admiration from the Japanese for the skill and bravery 
they displayed in the late war, but he cannot, somehow, take them 
seriously as a nation. With them everything, except their arma- 
ments, is on a ludicrously small scale. Yet it is plain from this 
impressionist diary, composed in a spirit of badinage, that it is this 
very note of smallness that fascinates him. His book lifts a corner 
of the veil that hides the soul of Japan from our gaze. Underlying 
this rapid assimilation of Western methods and ideas by that 
country, M. Loti detects an intense hatred of the white races. 

A Nursing Guide,| apparently compiled by the Matron of Guy’s 
Hospital, is a most valuable compendium, and should be in the 
hands of all who are either professionally engaged in tending the 
sick, or who contemplate becoming certificated nurses. It contains 
a handbook of past and present nurses’ league, a register of nurses 
training at Guy’s Hospital, a collection of useful receipts for the sick 
room, and a variety of information, medical and legal, which has 
never been brought together into so small a compass before. Most 
people will be surprised to hear that massage, which was placed on 
a scientific basis by Ling, a Swedish divinity student in 1813, may 
be traced as far back as 3000 B.c., when the Chinese used it among 
themselves, and probably introduced it to Japan. Hippocrates 
advised such treatment for curing rigidity in stiff joints, and 
tightening loose ones. 

In The Ways of Lady Isabel,2 Mrs. Neish has created an entirely 
new character in fiction, but one nevertheless that finds its pro- 
totype in “smart” life. Lady Isabel is an aristocrat to the tips 
of her pretty fingers. As her income is insufficient to support 
her in the style in whioh she would live, she supplements it by 
exploiting the vulgar rich who are prepared to pay on a lavish 
scale in order to obtain some insécure footing in society. Dreadful 
people indeed some of these protegés of hers are : h-less Hebrews 
reeking of the Ghetto, shady financiers, women whose rightful place 
is not Park Lane but Peckham Rye. And the dubious ways by 
which she extorts handsome commissions from tradesmen for intro- 
ductions. Even “charity” must pay toll to her rapacity. Withal 
she is charming, and her unfailing tact supplies her lack of moral 
sense. The one pathetic figure in this brilliant sketch is “‘ Babs” 
in her too often lonely nursery. 

After distinguishing himself in the South African War, Boris, 
fifteenth Earl of Feldershay, professed the doctrines of Tolstoy, and 


1A Nursing Guide. Third Issue. London: Ash & Co. 1905. 
® The Ways of Lady Isabel. By Mrs. Neish. London: The Tallis Press. 19065. 
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took a studio in Venice, where he painted The Flute of Pan, which 
Mrs. Craigie has chosen for the title of her latest study of masculine 
eccentricity. Possibly other and less transcendental motives than a 
love of art drew crowds of young women to the studio. He marries 
Margaret, Hereditary Princess of Siguria, although suspecting her 
of carrying on an intrigue with a low-born libertine. A revolution, 
however, very opportanely breaks out in Siguria, and not before he 
has suppressed it does Boris learn that his suspicions were unfounded. 
Let us hope that the marriage turned out happily, but with a man 
of his temperament—shall we say temper ?—the outlook is scarcely 
promising. 

The Teaching of Modern Languages,2 by Mr. W. H. Eve, formerly 
headmaster of University College School, is a seasonable reprint of 
his contribution to National Education—A Symposium (John 
Murray), which appeared a few years ago. Mr. Eve's essay is 
remarkable for the moderation of its tone ; he does not underrate the 
intellectual and humanistic advantages of a sound classical education, 
but maintains that a working knowledge of French and German is 
preferable to a smattering of Latin and Greek. His ideal training 
would be that a youth should go up to the University with a good 
schoolboy knowledge both of classics and French and German, 
devote his first two years to classics up to the level of at least 
a second class in Moderations or the first part of the Classical 
Tripos, and then specialise in modern languages for the remaining 
two years, taking, of course, every opportunity of residing abroad. 
He discusses in detail the claim of the German neuere Richtung, 
long followed with remarkable success in Swedish schools—which 
dates from a pamphlet by Professor Victor, of Marburg, published in 
1882, and entitled Der Sprachwnterricht muss umkehren. 

The series of events, described by Miss Margaret Watson in 
Driven,? are doubtless typical of much that took place in the 
“ hungry forties,” when many an honest man, driven desperate by 
hunger, committed crimes scarcely blameworthy in the sight of 
heaven, but which were ruthlessly punished by a code that was a 
standing disgrace to Christendom. The love interest of the story 
centres in a pretty Ruth Booden, whose sweetheart was sent over- 
seas for fourteen years on the charge of sheep-stealing. The char- 
acterisation is good throughout, especially that of Simon Jaggard, 
the village Lothario. 

It would be hard to find in fiction or real life a more objection- 
able type of parson than the Rev. Fawtrey-Baring, whose figure and 
malign influence loom large in Tongues of Gossip. Intolerant in 


1 The Flute of Pan. By John Oliver Hobbes. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1905. 
a The Teaching of Modern Languages. By H. W. Eve. London: David Nutt, 

3 Driven. By Margaret Watson. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1905. 

* Tongues of Gossip. By A. Curtis Sherwood, London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1950. 
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his “ hard-shelled ” orthodoxy, and intellectually unfitted to cope 
with the arguments of aliens to his communion, this representative 
of the Church militant, by fostering among the women of his parish 
& spirit of envy, hatred, and all uncharitableness, soon played into 
the hands of the anti-clerical party and the Dissenters. The most 
attractive character in the story is the poor little district visitor who 
married a drunken scamp with no other object than his reform- 
ation. Tongues of Gossip is evidently a plea on the part of Mr. 
A. Curtis Sherwood for a broad-minded tolerance in matters theo- 
logical : ‘‘ Ah, we must try and have a little patience with each 
other’s vagaries, I suppose, and moderate our own.” 

What with bad paper and bad leather, the librarian of to-day is 
confronted with two serious problems. With regard to the former, 
much paper is still made of mechanical wood pulp, and more badly 
overloaded with clay. The degradation of the manufacture of light 
leathers set in about 1870, when, with the introduction of aniline 
dye stuffs, sulphuric acid came into universal use ss a means of 
clearing the skin before entering the dye bath. Naturally the 
reputation of leather as a binding material continued to dwindle, 
whilst various substitutes gradually took its place. The Sound 
Leather Committee of the Library Association has now published a 
useful handbook, entitled Leather for Libraries,! embodying such 
information as will enable librarians and upholsterers to secure 
good leather at a reasonable price. The work consists of five 
chapters, each written by an expert, and six specimens of suitable 
leather are inserted in the covers. 

Judging from the avidity with which the public, irrespective of 
age and sex, peruse stories relating to treasure-trove, we are justified 
in classing the desire for unearned wealth among the master passions 
of mankind. In Captain Sheen,? by Mr. Charles Owen, the treasure, 
sufficient to enrich a syndicate beyond the wildest dreams of 
avarice, lay hidden in a vessel of English build that had been 
wrecked off the coast of New Zealand some time in the sixteenth 
century. When, after his widowed sister-in-law had almost for- 
gotten his disreputable existence, Ronald Merrimy presented 
himself at her cottage in a state of incipient delirium tremens, 
she had no suspicion that this retired pirate had possessed a Maori 
greenstone mere, which, together with a map, was destined to enrich 
her son, The story abounds with exciting adventures by land and 
sea, and vivid descriptions of existence among the Maoris, who must 
have been a fearsome folk in the dawn of the nineteenth century. 

Admirers of Mies Florence Warden’s novels will not be disap- 


1 Leather for Libraries. By E. Wyndham Hulme, J. Gordon Parker, A. Seymour 
ong Oyril Davenport, and F. J. Williamson. London: The Library Supply Co. 


* Captain Sheen. A Romance of New Zealand. By Charles Owen. London : 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1905. 
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pointed in The House by the River, to which, so far as architecture 
and surroundings go, auctioneers might justly apply their pet 
epithet, ‘ eminently desirable.” Quite a different term would, how- 
ever, be wanted to describe the tenant and his male associates, into 
whose midst Miss Alice Clevely found herself suddenly transported 
by a ruse on the part of an undeclared lover. It would be unfair 
to give away the plot, which is ingeniously complicated, and involves 
numerous tragically sensational episodes. 

The Fate of Ralph Erard,? by Mr. Clifton Fleming, will appeal to 
that frivolous section of the public which refuses to accept a religion 
unless it be presented under the guise of fiction. Its hero, a maga- 
zine writer of promise, accompanies his wife and child on a bank- 
holiday excursion to Weymouth, and, when the time for departure 
arrived, falls into a trance which lasts for three months. In that 
condition his soul is carried to the Isle of Elos. Then he meets and 
converses with two radiant creatures, called Azali and Elonus, who 
inform him that they are about to visit the earth, in order to learn 
the mystery of evil. Later on, he recognises Azali in the person of 
a banker’s dissipated son, and undertakes his conversion. Erard 
starts a brand new and non-aggressive religion, in which music plays 
the principal part, and this he calls the “ Higher Fatalism.” At 
the end of a long and rambling speech explaining it, he is shot 
dead by a fanatic who regarded him as a blasphemer. ‘In the 
relation of man to God there is no place for a being more than for 
the wretched outcast in a London slum; no higher claim on the 
Divine Being to be advanced for the Christs and Assisis than for the 
Judas and Magdalenes of life.” From the foregoing it would appear 
that Mr, Fleming has confused the birthplace of St. Francis, foun- 
der of the Friars Minor, with the saint himself; but, apart from this 
amazing blunder, the passage is scarcely intelligible. 

Jacques, Marquis de la Templaye, possessed abundant energy, 
and a passion for experimental chemistry which had resulted in a 
discovery that should bring him wealth and the hand of a noble 
woman whom he had long slaved for and loved ; but, strong as he 
seemed, there was a weak joint in his armour which did not escape 
the sharp eyes of his partner. “Je vois beaucoup d’argent 4 tirer 
de cette affaire, des tas!” observed the latter. ‘‘ Mais ce n’est pas 
vous qui le gagnerez, M. le marquis.” ‘“ Et pourquoi cela?” demandai- 
je, “ est ce parceque mes ancétres ont 6té aux croisades?” “ Non, mais 
parcequi’l leur est; arriv6é, depuis, de monter dans les carrosses du 
roi.” Yet in spite of this taint of softness brought into the blood of 
® race of sturdy warriors, the world would, we think, have gone 
very well with Jacques, had not his distant cousin, Odette—the girl 


we House by the River. By Florence Warden. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
eM Fate of Ralph Erard. By Clifton Fleming. London: Digby, Long & Co. 
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with the grace of a Flemish Madonna and the heart of a courtesan 
—first tempted him again and again till he fell, and then, from 
sheer devilry, deliberately plotted to wreck his sole chance of happi- 
ness. We have only one fault to find with Les Carrosses du Roi, 
and that is its inordinate prolixity. As a powerful but sinister pre- 
sentment of certain phases of modern life, it reflects credit on its 
author, M. K. Waliszewski. 





POETRY. 


Walt Whitman and Leaves of Grass,2 by Mr. W. H. Trimble, is at 
once an appreciation and an apology. As a poet Whitman cannot 
be regarded as artistically faultless ; he is occasionally obscure and 
uncouth, not seldom arrogant and insolent, and too often given to 
inserting prosaic catalogues of occupations, articles, and so forth. 
His lines, which are often of abnormal and irregular length, must 
seem ‘without form and void” until his peculiar rhythm is 
mastered. According to Mr. Trimble, Whitman, who delighted in 
Rossini’s operas, “ recognised probably in recitative a basic principle 
of expression which led him into attempting to express his 
thoughts in the rhythm of nature, the sighing of the wind, the 
rustling of trees, the beating and restlesness of waves upon the 
shore. Throughout his writings there runs a strong under- 
current of restlessness. ‘“ When we read certain portions of Leaves 
of Grass,” writes Mr. Havelock Ellis, “ we seem to see a vast phalanx 
of Great Companions passing for ever along the cosmic roads ; 
pioneers of the Universe. There are superb young men, athletic 
girls, splendid and savage old men—for the weak seem to have 
perished by the road-side—and they radiate an infinite energy, an 
infinite joy.” Waltman’s religion is the love of man; not the love 
of humanity in the abstract. In the “Song of Myself” he is 
apparently pantheist, in ‘‘ The Square Deific,” vaguely theist ; but his 
conception of God never crystalised into any dogmatic form. 
The Appendix contains a very extensive bibliograpyy. 

In his prologue to Poems New and Old,* Mr. S.C. Rickards informs 
us that: 


‘*Some readers in the new may see 
The note of less spontaneous glee, 
Yet find a riper dream, more free 

In rhythmic fetter. 


1 Les Carosses du Roi. Par K. Waliszewski. Paris: Librairie Plon. 

* Walt Whitman and Leaves of Grass. An Introduction by W. H. Trimble. 
London: Watts & Co. 1905. 

* Poems New and Old. By Marcus 8. C. Rickards. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 1905. 
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While others who peruse in haste 

May let the new wine run to waste, 

And lightly vow that to their taste 
‘The old is better.’ ” 


In answer to this challenge, we must admit that his latest poems, 
when compared with his earlier anthology, betray no falling off in 
spontaneity ; but, on the other hand, they show no advance in the 
higher qualities of poetry. There is the same careful attention to 
metre, the same tender feeling for nature and the winged creation, 
and the same reverent outlook on life. But Mr. Rickards at times 
can be very prosaic when imitating Wordsworth. Thus, in 
“ Unwedded ” :— 


“She did not marry, and I dared, 
Though silently, to question why— 
Did none approach for whom she cared ? 
Did one dear lover die ¢” 


In spite of his fourteen volumes of published verse, Mr. Rickards 
is, and will remain, a minor poet of the second order. 

Tennyson calls the Book of Job ‘‘ the greatest poem whether of 
ancient or modern times,” nevertheless, in the Authorised Version, 
it is printed as prose. In The Original Poem of Job,’ as translated 
from the restored text by Dr. E. J. Dillon, the dialogue from 
Chapter iii. 1, down to Chapter xlii. 6, appears in rhythmic 
quatrains, The only prose portions which have come down to us 
are contained in the Prologue, the Epilogue, and the few words 
which introduce the discourses of the speakers. The reconstruc- 
tion of the primitive text has only recently been rendered possible 
by the discovery, by Professor Bickell of Vienna, of the original 
text of the Septuagint in a Sardic manuscript and the laws of 
Hebrew metre. The exegetical value of the Septuagint can hardly 
be exaggerated, for it was completed in Alexandria between the 
beginning of the third and the last century B.C., and translated from 
a Hebrew text a thousand years earlier than the very oldest codices 
now extant. St. Paul usually quotes from it, but in Job he quotes 
from a lost version, some traces of which are to be found in 
Clemens Alexandrinus. Considerable portions of Job which appear 
in our Bibles are lacking in the old primitive Septuagint, because they 
were not found in the oldest Hebrew text. In the third century 
Origen took the missing portions from later Hebrew, and inserted 
them inthe Greek. These, amounting to about four hundred half- 
verses, he distinguished by asterisks, which disappeared in course of 
time. 

Accepting Dean Stanley’s dictum, the accuracy of which is 

1 The Original Poem of Job. Translated from the Restored Text by E. J. Dillon. 


To which * appended the Book of Job daemons to the Authorised Version. 
London ;: T. Fisher Unwin. 1905. 
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indisputable, that “even more than the Book of Job is Idumman, 
and the Book of Daniel Babylonian, is the Book of Esther Persian,” 
Mr. Frank Taylor, formerly Scholar of Lincoln, has given a Persian 
atmosphere to his Esther, which gained the prize for sacred poetry 
at Oxford, 1905. It presupposes that Esther and her compatriots 
recognised the divine source from which their deliverance alone 
could arise, though, curiously enough, the name of God nowhere 
occurs in the canonical Book of Esther. The poem runs smoothly 
in six-line stanzas. The languor of the opening verse : 


“ Bear me, my maidens, forth into the night 
(I faint in this sick harem), let me be 
Where rides Jehovah’s moon in Heaven’s full height, 
The moon of Aijalon, 


soon gives place to the vigour imparted by recalling to mind the 
victories wrought of old by Jehovah for His chosen people : 


“ The snorting of their steeds was heard from Dan, 
The mountains trembled at their rushing wheels, 
Egypt went down before them, horse and man, 
And Baal slept, and not for our appeals 
Came Tammuz back ; forsaken of Thee, O Lord, 
Our bow was snapt, and shivered was our sword.” 


Though, taken as a whole, Hsther is a poem of promise rather 
than of achievement, it is worthy to rank beside all but the very 
best of such academical exercises. A word of praise is due to Mr. 
B. H. Blackwell, its Oxford publisher, for the excellence of {the 
format. 


1 Esther. By Frank Taylor, B.A., Lincoln College. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
Hamilton, Kent, & Co. 1905. 
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